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This  Second  Year  and  Final  Report  1  follows  on  from  the  Final  Report  of  Contract  Number 
DAJA45-86-M-0458  submitted  in  October,  1987  and  the  First  Year  Repon  of  Contract  DAJA45-88- 
C-0001  submitted  in  April  1989.  It  summarises  the  work  undertaken  in  the  project  as  a  whole, 
relates  the  work  described  to  the  overall  technical  objectives  of  the  project,  and  reflects  in  general  on 
the  significance  and  implications  of  the  work  undertaken. 

Technical  Objectives 

In  the  original  proposal  for  Contract  DAJA45-86-M-0458,  the  following  technical  objectives  were 
set: 

1.  to  identify  and  describe  environmental  and  contextual  cues  that  are  available  to  experienced 
security  force  personnel  and  may  be  associated  with  terrorist  threat; 

2.  in  the  theoretical  context  of  Applied  Behaviour  Analysis,  conduct  experimental  investigations  to 
establish  the  discriminative  stimulus  properties  of  these  cues  and  the  characteristics  of  their 
relationships  to  relevant  behaviour; 

3.  build  on  the  foregoing  to  develop  a  rationale  for  designing  training  techniques. 

These  were  to  be  achieved  by: 

a.  a  literature  review; 

b.  the  identification  of  individuals  who  might  be  successful  at  making  judgements  in  appropriate 
work  settings,  and  an  exploration  of  their  capacities  through  interview  and  empirical  investigation, 

c.  examinations  of  appropriate  records. 

The  objectives  set  for  Contract  No.  DAJA45-88-C-0001 ,  developing  from  the  above,  were  as 

follows. 

a.  In  Year  2  to: 

1.  further  refine  and  develop  the  analysis  of  selected  incidents  to  identify  salient  discriminative 

^  The  research  reported  in  this  document  has  been  made  possible  by  Contracts  DAJA45-86-M-0458  and 
DAJA45-88-C-0001  from  the  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  through  its 
European  Science  Coordination  Office  in  London,  England.  The  opinions  expressed  are  those  of  the  author  and  do 
not  necessarily  represent  those  of  the  U.S.  Army. 


qualities; 

2.  experimentally  explore  the  role  of  cues  identified  as  predictors  of  incidents,  through  simulation; 

3.  identify,  and  experimentally  explore  the  role  of  cues  clusters  as  discriminable  environmental 

predictors  of  incidents,  and  determinants  of  police  behaviour, 
b.  In  year  3  to: 

1.  synthesise  the  experimental  evidence  on  the  role  of  cues  environmental  prediction  of  terrorist 
incidents,  through  further  experimental  explorations  using  complex  discriminative  environmental 

features; 

2.  develop  from  the  experimental  evidence  available  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  features  of  the 
potential  training  initiatives: 

3.  the  creation,  and  evaluation,  of  pilot  learning  packages  embodying  the  knowledge  gained  in  years 
two  and  three. 
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Project  Progress 

Empirical  work  on  .he  projec.  haa  conrinrred  ro  be  conduced  in  Nonhem  Ireland,  and  The  Repu  re 
of  Ireland  since  .he  Firs.  Yea,  Annual  Repon  of  April  1989,  and  analyses  of  borh  quahra.rve  and 

quantitative  results  have  been  undertaken. 


conducted  on  3  sites.  The  activities  developed  in  the 


PROJECT  REVIEW 

1.  Empirical  Work 

The  work  on  the  project  as  a  whole  has  been 
vanous  sires  have  reneced  differen.  enrphases  wirhin  .he  overall  projec,  objecives,  nraking  use  o 
,he  possibili.ies  offered  by  .he  differen.  sires.  The  following  sunrnrarises  rhe  vanous  srudres 

undertaken. 


Republic  of  Ireland 

After  initial  delays  in  obtaining  permissions 
subjects  (members  of  the  Garda  Siochana).  Mainly  for  this  reason 
conducted  here.The  work  conducted  has  been  as  follows. 


this  location  provided  the  easiest  physical  access  to 
all  of  the  experimental  studies 


were  i 


I  Analysis  of  over  50  rerroris.  and  related  inddenrs  were  undertaken,  including  7  polirically  relared 
amred  robberies  front  1977  ,o  1987.  The  ini.ial  analysis  used  police  records,  supplen.en.ed  by 
comentpontry  newspaper  repons.  Focussing  on  .he  7  poli.ically-rela.ed  armed  robbenes,  and  II 
non.poli.ical  anned  robberies  for  con.ras.,  the  following  funher  analyses  were  undenaken; 

a.  supplementary  interviews  with  Police  personnel 

b.  12  supplementary  interviews  with  participants 

The  .merviews  explored  and  focussed  on  ,he  availability  of  cue  propenies  ,o  panicipams  (whether 
responded  to  or  not).  Through  interviews  and  official  records,  medents  were  reconstracled  m  as 
much  detail  as  possible,  and  the  panicipams  perceptions  and  awareness  of  events  were  explored 
through  discussion.  This  revealed  .ha.  in  all  cases  for  the  police  panicipams  a  stmeure  of  the  even, 
consistent  with  an  analysis  in  terms  of  situational  cue  control  le.  what  appear  to  be  disc 
relationships  can  be  discerned,  at  least  with  the  benefit  of  hind  stght.  Pan.cipants  were  able  to 
describe  significant  cue  propenies  which  had  predictive  propenies  related  to  the  incident.  Sometimes 
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these  were  acted  upon,  but  more  often  they  were  noted  but  not  acted  upon.  (This  was  referred  to  and 
discussed  in  the  Final  Report  of  Contract  No.  DAJA45-86-M-0458) 

2.  The  incidents  described  in  1.  were  relatively  complex.  They  often  involved  sequences  of  events 
occurring  close  together,  associated  with  considerable  tension  and  sometimes  danger  for  the 
participants.  To  identify  and  emphasize  more  clearly  relevant  environmental  qualities  without  the 
complicating  factors  of  stress  and  speed  of  development,  an  effort  was  made  to  identify  simpler 
situations  suitable  for  experimental  exploration.  Examples  of  typical  police  activity  (patrolling  and 
vehicle  check  points),  were  chosen  to  both  establish  the  utility  of  an  analysis  in  terms  of  situational 
control  and  to  experimentally  explore  further  the  nature  of  that  control.  These  activities  were  chosen 
because  they  were  routine,  occurred  frequently  and  were  therefore  well  established  elements  in  the 
behavioral  repenoire  of  police  officers.  All  the  studies  referred  to  below  have  involved  the  use  of 
members  of  the  Garda  Siochana  as  subjects. 

a.  An  initial  exploration  of  the  viability  of  conceptualising  street  patrolling  in  terms  of  situational 
control  was  undertaken.  This  involved  accompanying  officers  on  patrol,  discussions  with  officers, 
plus  discrete  observation  of  patrolling  activity.  A  limited  form  of  functional  analysis  was  conducted 
based  upon  observation  of  patrol  activity,  identifying  relationships  between  police  behaviour  and 
features  of  the  patrol  environment. 

b.  Using  information  derived  from  a.  above,  an  experimental  study  of  a  simulation  of  street 
patrolling  was  undertaken.The  simulation  was  based  on  series  of  photographs,  and  allowed  a  form 
of  free  responding.  This  study  drew  on  the  functional  analysis  referred  to  in  a.  above  for  identifying 
salient  environmental  features,  and  also  included  length  of  service  as  a  variable.  This  was  publis 

in  Ryan  and  Taylor  (1988).  Differences  between  experienced  and  inexperienced  officers  were 
apparent  in  the  use  made  of  the  stimulus  material  presented. 

c.  A  replication  of  the  above  study  in  b.  using  different  street  patrol  simulation  materia!  was 
undertaken,  yielding  similar  results. 

d.  In  an  effort  to  return  the  study  to  the  more  complex  real-life  events  like  the  armed  robberies 
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referred  to  in  1.  above,  a  simulation  of  events  associated  with  3  of  armed  robberies  was  attempted. 
This  proved  difficult  to  structure,  in  terms  of  generating  appropriate  simulation  material 
(photographs),  but  was  ultimately  abandoned  due  to  operational  pressures  on  police  participants 
resulting  from  a  serious  local  incident.  The  limitations  resulting  from  technical  difficulties  in 
attempting  complex  simulations  with  the  equipment  available  became,  however,  very  apparent. 

e.  As  manpower  conditions  eased,  it  subsequently  became  possible  to  conduct  a  further  simulation 
smdy,  using  residential  burglary  as  a  readily  accessible,  but  more  complex  situation  than  patrolling. 
This  study  used  experimental  material  in  the  form  of  slides  from  Taylor  and  Nee  (1988)  and  could 
draw  on  the  results  of  other  work  involving  the  Principal  Investigator.  This  pictonal  matenal  was 
structured  in  terms  of  previously  validated  (Nee  and  Taylor,  1988)  cue  properties  of  various  houses. 
In  simulating  choice  of  houses  to  burgle,  the  subject  is  able  to  explore  visual  aspects  of  the 
environment  during  the  simulation,  indicating  appropriate  decision  points  and  responses.  The 
performance  of  police  officers  on  this  task  was  compared  with  householders  and  convicted  burglars 
serving  prison  sentences.  For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  the  significant  question  was  the  extent  to 
which  police  officers  by  vinue  of  formal  or  informal  training  might  be  thought  to  share  special 
’expertise’  in  using  environmental  cues  related  to  burglary  with  convicted  burglars  (previous  work 
having  established  (Nee  and  Taylor.  1987;  Taylor  and  Nee  1988)  that  burglars  show  differential 
sensitivity  to  situational  cues)  in  contrast  to  householders.  This  reflects  on  the  notion  of  special 
competancies  and  expertise  in  police  work,  albeit  not  directly  related  to  terrorist  threat  (but  one 
nevertheless  involving  discriminative  relationships) 

The  results  indicated  that  both  experienced  and  inexperienced  officers  were  less  able  to  make  use  of 
appropriate  cues  than  residential  burglars,  and  performed  in  ways  similar  to  ordinary  householders. 
This  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  lack  of ’special  expertise’,  of  course,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
speculate  that  this  may  be  an  example  of  the  importance  of  relevant  context  and  structure  in  factors 
that  control  behaviour,  rather  than  lack  of  expertise  per  se.  The  evidence  which  suggests  that 
memory  performance  in  experts  is  only  superior  to  novices  when  the  material  to  be  remembered 
matches  the  experience  of  the  individual  may  be  relevant  to  our  broader  understanding  of  this  (Egan 
and  Schwartz,  1979;  McKeithen  et  al.,  1981;  Gilhooly  et  al.,  1988) 
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f.  Although  in  one  sense  relatively  simple,  the  simulation  studies  described  above  all  have  involved 
quite  complex  arrays  of  stimuli  which  are  presented  to  the  subject,  which  become  even  more 
complex  in  the  free  responding  situations  the  simulations  try  to  represent.  An  alternative  task,  the 
vehicle  check  point,  was  therefore  developed,  which  was  both  more  controllable  and  more  linear  in 
character  than  either  the  street  patrol  or  the  burglary  (this  was  discussed  at  greater  length  in  the 
Second  Annual  Report).  To  provide  initial  basic  information  on  vehicle  checks,  an  analysis  of  361 
’stops’  at  vehicle  check  points  in  and  around  Cork  City  were  undertaken,  through  accompanying 
ofilcers  and  both  observing  events  and  unobtrusive  recording  of  police-public  interactions.  These 
were  supplemented  by  a  series  of  structured  interviews  with  32  police  officers,  and  the 
administration  of  a  simple  questionnaire  designed  to  identify  critical  features  of  decision  making  a 
Vehicle  Check  Points  to  a  funher  60  ofTicers. 

g.  Based  on  the  information  yielded  in  f.  asimulation  study  of  vehicle  check  points  was  developed. 
This  used  the  same  photograph  based  simulation  paradigm  reported  in  Ryan  and  Taylor  (1988), 
although  the  sequential  nature  of  vehicle  ’arrival’  at  the  simulated  check  point  reduced  the  sense  m 
which  this  might  be  described  as  a  free  responding  situation  as  in  the  earlier  experiments.  Four 
smdies  have  been  undertaken,  where  various  cue  qualities  (presence  or  absence  of  visual  cues  like 
tax  disks,  number  of  occupants,  etc.)  and  officer  experience  were  critical  variables.  These  studies 
were  briefiy  outlined  in  the  1989  Annual  Repon.  Differences  have  been  revealed  in  the  extent  to 
which  experienced,  as  opposed  to  inexperienced,  officers  are  both  differentially  sensitive  to,  and 
make  decisions,  based  on  visual  cues.  The  number  and  nature  of  photographs  chosen  in  the 
simulation  were  significantly  related  to  the  presence  of  cues  (derived  from  the  earlier  analysis  of 
checks  points).  These  choices  revealed  the  decisions  made  by  the  officers  (in  terms  of  investigating 
further,  or  allowing  the  vehicle  to  proceed).  Inexperienced  officers,  in  contrast  to  experienced 
officers,  made  more  informational  demands  (greater  choice  of  slides)  to  make  decisions. 

General  Comments 

This  series  of  studies  as  a  whole  served  to  confirm  the  utility  of  the  original  analysis  in  terms  of  the 
importance  of  situational  and  discriminative  control  of  police  behaviour.  To  this  extent,  the  studies 
have  met  the  Technical  Objectives  for  years  I,  2  and  3  concerning  the  systematic  identification  of 
environmental  cue  properties  that  might  control  the  behaviour  of  security  force  personnel  in  practical 
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settings,  and  through  the  exploration  of  the  nature  of  that  discriminative  control  over  behaviour.  The 
extent  to  which  police  behaviour  is  controlled  by  visual  cues  is  evidenced  by  the  systematic 
relationships  that  have  emerged  between  cue  presence  or  absence  in  the  various  simulations  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  police  officer  subjects.  Furthermore,  experience  (interpreted  as  length  of  service) 
has  been  shown  to  be  a  factor  in  that  control.  Generally  speaking,  we  might  hypothesis  that 
experienced  officers  are  under  greater  discriminative  control  than  inexperienced,  in  that  experienced 
officers  require  and  make  less  use  of  visual  information  in  making  decisions  than  inexperienced 
officers.  All,  however,  show  control  over  their  behaviour  by  the  cue  properties  identified  in 

studies. 

Despiie  thp  inmal  explorations  of  politically  related  armed  robberies,  these  simulation  studies  have 
not  directly  addressed  the  issue  of  discriminative  control  in  life  threatening  settings  or  terronst 
environments.  The  very  nature  of  laboratory  sintulation,  of  course,  even  when  grounded  in  practical 
settings,  makes  it  unlikely  that  life  threatening  situations  could  be  simulated  with  any  degree  of 
veracity  and  quite  clearly,  in  some  senses  life  threatening  qualities  may  be  significant  issues  when 
extending  this  analysis  to  terrorist  environments.  Some  further  reflections  on  this  follow  from  the 
work  undertaken  in  The  Netherlands,  and  Northern  Ireland  reported  below.  The  significance  of 
stress  or  life  threatening  qualities  in  practical  policing  situations  may  be  ovetstressed,  however. 
Much  police  work  in  terrorist  settings  is  essentially  routine  in  character,  even  in  circumstances  where 
there  may  be  a  significant  threat  (this  assenion  is  based  on  the  Principal  Investigators  previous  work, 
but  see  Taylor  (1982)  for  some  reflections  on  this  issue). 

The  Netherlands 

This  location  provided  excellent  access  to  both  personnel  and  materials.  The  problems  of  language 
were  readily  overcome  by  the  provision  of  twopolice  officers  to  work  on  the  project  who  could  act 
as  intetpretets  and  assistants.  The  general  background  to  this  work  is  outlined  in  the  two  previous 

Annual  Reports. 


It  was  the  intention  to  use  this  location  to  access  European  Terrorist  incidents  that  might  lend 
themselves  to  analysis  in  terms  of  discriminative  cue  control.  As  such  it  would  therefore  both 
complement  and  supplement  the  experimental  and  empirical  work  undertaken  in  the  Republic  of 


Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland.  After  discussions  wiih  the  Deputy  Head  of  the  Cenirale  Recherche 
Informariediens,  and  the  Head  of  the  Anti-terroris,  Squad  of  Gemeen.epoli.ie  Amsterdam,  one 
incident,  rarher  than  severai,  was  chosen  for  analysis  in  detail.  This  concerned  the  events 
surrounding  the  arrest  of  Christof  Wackemagel  and  Get!  Schneider,  members  of  the  Rote  Atmee 
Fraktion,  in  November,  1977  (the  1989  Second  Annual  Report  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  events  tn 
the  incident).  The  study  was  conducted  as  follows. 

a.  Preliminary  discussions  were  undertaken  with  the  assigned  police  assistants  to  establish  the  nature 
of  the  activity,  and  rehearse  the  procedures  for  conducting  interviews.  A  structured  interview  format 
was  developed  which  included  methods  of  recording  etc.  Trial  interviews  about  another  Incident  with 
volunteer  ofneets  not  involved  in  this  incident  were  undertaken  as  both  a  rehearsal  and  check,  with 
the  Chief  Investigator  participating  in  these  interviews. 


b.  The  study  itself  involved  interviews  with  8  of  the  9  police  participants  in  the  incident  (1  refused). 
The  Chief  Investigator  participated  in  two  of  these  interviews,  and  follow  up  repeat  intervie 
made  with  three  of  the  participants  to  establish  the  accuracy  and  adequacy  of  the  procedure. 


c.  Visits  were  also  made  to  the  site  to  take  photographs,  etc. 


d.  After  the  interviews,  discussions  were  held  with  senior  officers  about  that  incident,  the  issues 
raised  by  it,  and  subsequent  terrorist  incidents  in  the  Netherlands. 

e.  In  the  course  of  the  series  of  interviews,  it  emerged  that  Inspecteur  Herman  Van  Hoogen. 
commander  of  the  police  detachment  in  the  arrest  of  Wackemagel  and  Schneider,  had  formed  a 
friendship  with  Wackemagel  whilst  the  latter  was  in  prison,  which  has  continued  after 
Wackemagels’  controversial  early  release.  This  is  something  of  a  tangent,  and  has  no  bearing  on  the 
main  thrust  of  the  study.  It  does  have,  however,  a  certain  interest  beyond  mere  curiosity,  and 
probably  reflects  on  both  the  qualities  of  some  of  the  terrorists  who  became  involved  in  the  Rote 
Armee  Fraktion.  and  on  Inspecteur  Herman  Van  Hoogen.  The  matter  has  been  followed  up  in  some 
detail  through  further  interviews  with  Inspecteur  Van  Hoogen  and  his  wife,  and  will  be  the  subject  of 
a  brief  paper  in  the  near  future.  An  interview  with  Wackemagel  was  sought,  and  is  still  expected  at 
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some  future  date. 

General  Comments 

The  objective  of  this  study  was  to  establish  in  as  much  detail  as  possible  the  precise  events  which 
occurred  during  the  arrest  of  Christof  Wackemagel  and  Gert  Schneider.  As  such,  it  was  essentially  a 
post  hoc  reconstruction  of  events.  This  in  some  ways  limits  the  utility  of  the  analysis;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  understanding  of  complex  dangerous  situations  could  ever  be  achieved 

in  other  ways. 

Although  this  was  a  departure  from  the  experimental  studies  undertaken  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  it 
yielded  useful  information.  The  discussion  presented  in  the  Second  Annual  Report  which  interprets 
the  events  in  terms  of  rule  following  and  contingency  control  offers  a  compelling  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  control  over  the  behaviour  of  the  police  officers  involved  in  this  incident.  The 
overwhelming  impression  is  of  increasingly  close  situational  control  over  the  actions  of  the  various 
participants,  where  as  tension  and  action  developed,  so  behaviour  becomes  closely  under 
discriminative  control.  As  a  retrospective  study,  it  confirms  and  is  consistent  with  the  experimental 
work  described  above,  but  extends  the  analysis  to  a  more  complex  and  threatening  situation.  It 
therefore  complements  and  broadens  the  analysis  within  the  terms  of  the  project  objecti 

Northern  Ireland 

The  intention  in  developing  the  project  in  iN'orthem  Ireland  was  to  firmly  locate  the  analysis  of 
discriminative  control  over  the  behaviour  of  security  force  personnel  within  a  terrorist  environment. 
This  was  to  be  achieved  primarily  through  the  analysis  of  incidents,  supplemented  by  both  field 
work  and  experiment.  As  the  work  developed,  the  hoped  for  experimental  studies  in  Northern 
Ireland  proved  impossible  to  carry  out,  and  the  intention  to  parallel  the  simulation  experiments 
conducted  with  the  Garda  Siochana  with  members  of  the  R.U.C.  had  to  be  abandoned  for  both 
practical  and  operational  reasons.  Nevertheless,  an  active  programme  of  analysis  of  terrorist  related 
incidents  has  been  completed,  supplemented  by  observation  of  patrol  work,  etc.  The  nature  an 
context  of  the  incident  analyses  which  are  summarised  in  the  following  raise  issues  of  sensitivity 

which  will  limit  their  dissemination. 


Consistent  with  the  emphasis  in  the  experimental  studies  on  routine  police  work,  the  study  has 
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focussed  on  terrorist  ambushes  or  bombings  of  security  force  personnel  whilst  on  patrol  duty.  84 
cases  of  known  terrorist  ambushes  or  attempted  ambush  of  members  of  the  security  forces  h 
identtfied  and  analysed.  The  events  all  took  place  in  the  Belfast  or  Armagh  areas,  in  the  period 
between  1984  to  1986.  Suitable  events  were  chosen  for  analysis  by  both  searching  through  force 
incident  files  and  discussions  with  local  officers.  This  later  process  was  inevitably  informa  , 
served  to  reveal  a  range  of  successfully  avoided  ambushes  not  present  in  the  official  incident  reports. 
Thus,  not  all  the  incidents  analysed  would  appear  in  ’official  statistics.  Where  possible  in  such  cas 
some  further  verification  of  the  ambush  intention  was  sought;  the  event  was  not  included  in  the 

analysis  where  this  was  lacking. 

Analyses  of  the  incidents  took  the  form  of: 

a.  reconstruction  of  the  incident  from  police  files,  including  creating  maps,  etc.,  supplemented  by 
discussions  with  local  officers.  Because  some  examples  of  ambushes  successfully  avoided  \^ere 
identified  through  discussion  with  officers,  these  incidents,  especially  if  there  were  no  casualties  or 
official  outcome,  generally  lacked  a  full  file  description  or  sometimes  even  any  official  record  at  all. 
In  such  cases,  reconstruction  took  place  from  interviews: 

b.  supplemental  information  from  interviews  with  participants  for  60  of  the  incident; 

c.  discussions  in  local  stations,  visits  to  sites,  plus  accompanying  local  officers  (not  necessarily 
those  involved  in  the  panicular  incidents)  on  patrol  in  the  areas  involved  to  gain  further  local 

knowledge  of  precise  sites,  local  context,  etc. 


General  Discussion 

The  ambush  incidents  referred  to  here  differ  from  the  Wackemagel  and  Schneider  incident  referred  to 
above.  They  arc  generally  of  limited  scope,  referring  to  an  actual  or  attempted  bombing  or  shooting. 
They  also  invariably  involved  a  measure  of  planning  and  organisation,  sometimes  at  quite  a 
sophisticated  level.  But  because  they  are  planned  and  selected,  they  imply  a  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  terrorists  to  choose  that  location,  etc.  as  opposed  to  others.  It  might  be  argued  that  they  display 
the  qualities  of ’rationality’  that  have  been  found  to  characterise  some  criminal  acts  -  notably 
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residential  burglary.  As  such,  they  lend  themselves  to  interpretation  in 
(Cornish  and  Clarke,  1986;  Taylor,  1988). 


terms  of ’situational  analysis’ 


TWs  is  an  imponan.  poinl  io  emphasisa,  and  one  which  direcicd  one  level  of  analysis  of  .he  resulis 
reponed  here.  If  cocrect,  i.  comradics  ihe  frequen.ly  assened  assump.ion  lha.  .enorist  bombings  and 
shooiings  are  essen.ially  mndom  in  chamcer.  In  ihe  incidenis  inves.iga.ed  here,  cenain  feaiures  of 
almcs.  all  incrdenu  recur  ■  ,h=  role  of  cover,  rou.e  of  escape  for  .he  ierrorisi,  vision  ofiargei,  eic. 
This  is  pariicularly  apparen.  fron.  maps  of  incidenis.  The  feaiures  of  loca.ions  for  .he  ambushes  are 
noi  dissimilar  lo  feaiures  used  by  burglars  for  .he  choice  of  houses  for  middle-range  res.deniial 
burglary,  and  presumably  rellecu  bo.h  similar  processes  (ihe  imporunce  of  discriminative  cues)  and 

similar  kinds  of  cue  values. 


The  analyses  yielded  a  rich  source  of  qualiiaiive  and  quaniiiative  information.  The  follow  mg  basic 
information  summaries  .he  quan.i.a.ive  and  qualitative  features  of  .he  ambush  incidems.  Of  .he 
incidents  69%  could  be  clearly  identified  as  planned,  and  20%  as  opponunis.ic  (.he  remainder  could 
no.  be  classified).  This,  however,  is  slightly  misleading,  for  even  wilhin  ihe  opponunis.ic  group, 
some  measure  of  preparation  was  usually  present  (eg.  availability  of  a  weapon):  these  figures  refer 
more  lo  ihe  fact  that  the  site  of  the  event  appeared  to  be  unplanned,  as  opposed  lo  Ihe  event  itself. 
56%  of  ihe  incidenis  were  bombings  of  some  form,  and  45%  shooiings.  Of  the  shooting  , 
place  a.  a  disuince.  50%  of  .he  bombing  incidents  were  roadside  bombs  (bomb  located  in  a  culvert, 

etc.)  and  35%  were  vehicle  bombs. 


In  no  cases  were  .here  specific  prior  intelligence  warnings  to  the  crews  concerned,  although  they 
frequently  occurred  during  periods  of  general  warnings.  In  68%  of  the  incidents,  some  indication  of 
abnormality  a.  the  site  of  the  incident  was  apparen.  to  the  crews  a.  the  time,  although  these  were 
either  of  a  general  kind  (a  suspicious  package  for  example  or  a  lack  of  pedestrian  activity  in  a 
normally  populated  area).  In  those  cases  where  it  was  possible  to  verify  that  an  ambush  was  avoided 
(9%  of  ihe  iotal),  it  was  always  the  result  of  acting  upon  such  a  general  Indication.  It  is  no.  possible 
io  give  any  figure  for  non-verified  avoidance  of  an  ambush  through  acting  on  indicaiions.  nor  is  i. 
possible  to  estimate  the  number  of  occasions  when  not  acting  did  result  in  an  ambus 
ambushes  were  avoided,  participants  stressed  the  imporiance  of  viewing  .he  particular  siluaiion  they 


encountered  in  the  btoadcr  context  of  activity  in  the  arca^  Offtceta  almost  invariably  referted  to  the 
importance  of  knowledge  of  the  area  as  the  critical  factor. 

When  the  physical  settings  in  which  the  incidents  took  place  are  examined,  the  overwhelming 
common  feature  of  all  incidents  is  the  availability  of  escape  for  the  terronsts,  either  by  locating 
themselves  away  from  the  actual  scene  (63%)  or  having  a  clearly  accessible  avenue  of  escape  from 
the  incident  (34%).  Even  where  the  terrorist  is  located  away  from  the  incident  (as  tn  a  bombing  with 
a  command  wire)  escape  routes  also  seem  to  be  important  determinants  of  position  (along  with 
unimpaired  vision  of  the  scene). 

When  the  incidents  are  examined  in  detail,  a  number  of  general  features  are  apparent. 

1.  Some  attacks  are  wholly  unpredictable.  The  well  placed  culvert  bomb  concealed  under  or 
alongside  a  road  is  essentially  undetectable,  and  for  in  excess  of  50%  of  the  bombing  incidents, 
(generally  occurring  in  rural  areas)  there  were  no  prior  physical  warning  signs  available.  The 
opportunities  for  bombings  of  this  kind  are  very  high. 

2.  Aside  from  these  situations,  most  relevant  information  available  to  the  police  officers  concerned  is 
visual  in  charaaer,  as  viewed  through  the  windows  of  a  patrol  vehicle,  auditory  information  is  rarely 
available. 

3.  In  crews  deployed  in  armored  vehicles,  the  driver  and  observer  are  the  only  people  who  have 
opportunity  to  make  an  informed  judgement  on  arrival  at  a  location  (due  to  lack  of  opportunity  and 
restriction  of  vision  for  other  crew  members  in  the  rear  of  the  vehicle).  Rear  crew  members  often 
initially  have  only  a  hazy  idea  of  the  events  they  may  become  involved  in,  and  indeed,  may  make 
little  effort  to  make  themselves  aware  of  the  environment  outside  of  the  vehicle. 

4.  In  most  incidents  involving  shootings,  and  in  about  one  third  of  the  bombing  inciden  , 
participants  (driver  or  observer)  were  able  when  questioned  to  identify  features  of  the  environment 
that  indicated  risk  that  were  present  in  the  particular  incident.  Sometimes  these  were  acted  upon,  but 
where  they  were  not  (in  the  majority  of  cases)  two  relevant  factors  can  be  identified  that  seem  to 
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reduce  the  appreciation  of  risk: 

a.  the  incidence  of  previous  hoax  calls  and  prolonged  periods  of  tension, 

b  lack  of  local  knowledge  as  a  basis  for  esiablishing  whai  'nomiar  siiuaiions  looked  like.  As  an 

exanrple  of  .he  inner,  a  vehicle  which  subsequenily  explodes  can  be  seen  alM  .ho  even,  .o  have  been 

wrongly  parked;  in  .he  absence  of  adequa.e  local  knowledge  abou.  local  parking  habi.s,  panicniar  car 
ownership,  etc.,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  recognise  this  before  the  event. 


5.  in  .he  accoun.s  of  omcers  involved  in  .he  inciden.s,  I.  emerged  .ha.  ounide  of  very  obvious  .hrea. 
(like  a  sighling  of  someone  wi.h  a  gun)  .he  judgemen.  concerning  risk  is  no.  an  absolu.e  judgemen., 
bu.  one  involving  recognizing  unusual  or  a.ypical  circumsmnces,  of.en  a.  a  mundane  level,  and  in 
almos.  all  cases  was  described  as  presupposing  a  sufr.cien.  knowledge  base  .o  make  such  a 

judgement  possible. 


6.  There  was  no  evidence  in  the  analyses  that  expenence  (judged  by  length  of  service)  rela 
capacity  to  either  recognise  threat,  or  act  upon  threat  cues. 


7.  All  of  .he  inciden.s  inves.iga.ed  have  been  viewed  as  having  discre.e  .empoml  and  physical 
boundaries,  and  indeed,  our  concerns  here  are  wi.h  .he  pariicular  bombing  or  shoo.ing  even.,  ra.her 
.han  any  af.erma.h  in  .erms  of  puisui.,  e.c.  In  fac,  when  an  inciden.  occurred,  i.  rarely  resul.ed  in 
any  follow  up  on  .he  pan  of  .he  peraonnel  involved,  as  dis.inc.  from  o.her  pa.rols,  eic. 

1.  seems  appropria.e  .o  concep.ualise  .he  bases  of  .he  behaviour  of  .he  securi.y  force  personnel 
examined  here  in  lerms  of  discriminalive  con.rol.  The  peraonnel  acl  in  rela.ion  lo  evems  as  .he 
impinge  upon  .hem;  in  .he  s.udies  analysed  here  .hey  are  no.  in  .he  main  drawn  in.o  .he  series  of 
reciprocal  inleraclons  wi.h  fteir  a.rackers  .ha.  migh.  characerise  more  complex  con.ingency  con.rol 
of  a  dynamically  changing  even.,  Funhemore,  whils.  we  migh.  wan.  .o  characerise  .he  general 
pa.rolling  behaviour  as  occurring  under  s.ress,  1.  does  no.  occur  under  any  special  s.ress  level,  as 
presumably  was  .he  case  in  .he  unfolding  of  .he  inciden.  in  The  Ne.herlands,  where  panicipan.s 

responded  under  fire. 


Within  the  behavioural  context  in  which  this  project 


has  been  carried  out,  the  above  relates 


difTerential  cue  control  to  the  extent  of  previous  environmental  learning  that  has  taken  place.  This  is 
of  course  broadly  consistent  with  the  findings  concerning  experience  noted  in  the  experimental 
smdies  referred  to  earlier,  but  adds  the  factor  of  local  knowledge  as  a  necessary  base  from  which 
judgements  can  be  made.  Local  knowledge  emerges  as  the  critical  quality  of  discriminative  control 
that  contributes  to  successful  threat  awareness.  Given  that  base,  a  list  of  specific  potentially  relevant 
cue  features  include  easy  escape  from  the  scene  for  the  terrorist,  adequate  cover  (for  both 
concealment  and  escape),  and  lack  of  distracting  or  complicating  events  (such  as  pedestrians  in  the 
area,  or  the  presence  of  another  police  or  army  patrol  in  the  area). 

2.  Conceptual  Issues 

In  the  Second  Annual  Report,  an  account  of  the  conceptual  bases  of  the  project  was  given.  Attention 
was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  original  project  proposal  was  expressed  in  terms  of  discriminative 
control,  referring  to  salient  environmental  events  available  to  the  police  officers  to  predict  the 
occurrence  of  a  given  incident.  Emphasis  was  therefore  placed  on  cues  and  cue  clusters  as  the 
principle  environmental  qualities  to  focus  on.  Over  the  course  of  the  investigations,  however,  it  has 
become  clear  that  this  is  not  the  essential  issue  involved.  Rather,  the  fundamental  concern  which 
emerges  from  the  work  is  the  relationship  between  the  control  exercised  by  behavioural  rules  (with 
the  implication  of  distant  contingency  relationships),  the  control  exercised  by  the  immediate 
environment  in  terms  of  contingency  shaped  and  controlled  behaviour  (in  which  discriminative 
relationships  are  a  critical  clement),  and  the  inter-relationshiB  between  contingency  shaped  behaviour 
and  rule  governed  behaviour. 

In  examining  the  complex  security  behaviours  of  concern  here,  a  distinction  can  be  made  between 
explanations  in  terms  of ’chains’  of  contingency  relationships,  and  rule-governed  relationships.  The 
short-circuiting  of  experienced  referred  to  in  the  proposal  for  Contract  DAJA45-86-M-0458 
implicitly  refers  to  the  development  of  behavioural  rules,  but  on  reflection,  it  was  was  an 
inadequately  conceptualized  in  the  original  proposal.  In  the  Second  Annual  Report,  it  was  noted  that 
in  terms  of  training  initiatives  related  to  the  notion  of  ’experience  and  short-circuiting  of 
experience’,  the  challenge  lies  not  in  addressing  the  creation  of  appropriate  behavioural  rules  related 
to  discriminative  control  by  threat  cues  as  such  (identifying  the  bases  of  which  may  be  a  complex 
task),  but  in  the  more  fundamental  inter-relationship  between  rule-governed  behaviour  and  situational 


or  contingency  control. 


It  is  worth  briefly  reiterating  the  discussion  presented  in  the  Second  Annual  Report  about  the  nature 
of  the  dUcriiiimative  control  exercised  by  the  situational  cues  which  have  been  the  subject  of  this 
project.  The  studies  described  here  have  established  that  systematic  relationships  do  exist  between 
cues  and  behaviour,  in  that  identifiable  environmental  qualities  appear  to  set  the  occasion  for 
particular  kinds  of  behaviour.  This  has  been  done  experimentally,  in  the  series  of  incident  analyses, 
and  the  potential  for  this  has  been  established  in  the  observational  analyses.  The  issue  arises, 
however,  as  the  whether  such  discriminative  control  is  best  characterised  as  an  example  of  rule- 
governed  behaviour,  or  contingency-shaped  behaviour  (Skinner.  1969).  This  is  not  simply  an  issue 
of  terminology,  nor  an  esoteric  academic  debate;  Skinner  uses  the  concept  of  role-governed 
behaviour  to  related  distant  consequence  to  immediate  behaviour,  a  distinctive  and  imponan 
of  much  of  out  more  complex  behaviour  and  one  that  might  be  thought  to  be  of  significance  here. 


Rule-govemed  behaviour  has  been  described  by  Maloti  (1988)  as  “...a  verbal  description  of  a 
behavioural  con,ingency...A  behavioural  contingency  consists  of  a  response,  an  ou.come  and  a 
discriminative  stimulus  in  the  presence  of  which  the  response  will  produce  the  outcome-. 
Contingency-shaped  behaviour,  in  contrast,  refers  to  a  response  having  ...a  given  probabi  y 
because  the  behaviour  has  been  followed  by  a  given  kind  of  consequence  in  the  past”  (Skinner, 
1969).  Both  rule-govemed  and  contingency-shaped  behaviour  illustrate  different  processes  of 
control  over  behaviour,  although  in  any  given  situation,  those  differences  may  be  difficult  to  discern 
(but  see  Catania  et  al.  (1989)  for  a  useful  attempt  to  experimentally  explore  these  issues). 
Additionally,  both  imply  stimulus  functions  as  pan  of  the  controlling  contingencies.  In  the  context  of 
role-following,  such  stimulus  functions  might  be  referred  to  (Schlinget  and  Blakely,  1987;  Blakely 
and  Schrtnger,1987)  as  Contingency-Specifying  Stimuli  (CSS)  rather  than  simple  discriminative 
stimuli.  CSS  may  modify  existing  propenies  of  simple  discriminative  stimuli  either  by  establishing  a 
new  discriminative  relationship  between  a  stimulus  and  behaviour,  or  by  altering  a  function  of  an 
existing  discriminative  stimulus.  CSS  ate,  therefore,  discriminative  stimuli  with  additionai  qualities. 
However,  an  important  and  critical  point  to  note  is  that  such  qualities  of  CSS  ate  not  acquired 
through  past  correlation  with  reinforcement  for  any  panicular  behaviour. 
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Skinner  (1969)  discusses  the  differences  between  rule-governed  behaviour  and  contingency-shaped 
behaviour  at  some  length.  He  panicularly  notes  the  point  made  earlier  that  one  cntical  quality  of  rule- 
governed  behaviour  is  that  it  serves  to  relate  distant  contingencies  to  immediate  behaviour,  serving  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  experience  of  particular  contingencies  before  appropriate  responses  can  be 
made.  This  is  of  some  significance  for  the  analyses  underlying  this  project,  for  a  major  conceptual 
difTiculty  for  a  behavioural  analysis  exploring  the  control  over  behaviour  by  terrorist  threat 
relatively  distant,  nonspecific  and  infrequent  consequences  that  might  follow  its  realisation. 
Observation  of  the  police  officers  involved  in  working  in  a  terrorist  environment,  and  the  results  of 
the  incident  analyses  suggest  that  responding  to  terrorist  threat  is  not  simply  a  form  of  avoidance 
behaviour  (as  might  be  anticipated  by  narrowly  focussing  on  responses  to  ambush,  for  example); 
rather,  it  involves  much  more  complex  forms  of  behaviour,  sometimes  showing  evidence  of 
reciprocal  control  by  immediate  contingencies  or  non-threat  related  rule-related  contingencies,  often 
without  immediate  or  obvious  consequences  in  terms  of  the  threats  faced,  as  well  as  sometimes 
relatively  simple  avoidance  contingencies.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  situations  that  might  be 
encountered  in  terrorist  environments  are  not  necessarily  threatening  in  themselves.  They  are 
essentially  routine,  and  only  become  threatening  in  the  presence  of  other  events  or  circumstances. 
Indeed,  in  practical  terms,  this  is  one  of  the  major  difficulties  for  personnel  working  in  potentially 
hostile  environments  of  this  kind.  We  have  identified  that  a  critical  factor  in  this  respect  is  local 
knowledge  (which  will  be  discussed  later).  All  of  this  seems  to  support  the  notion  that  the 
discriminative  functions  primarily  involved  in  the  behaviours  of  concern  to  this  project  can  be  best 
charaaerised  as  those  of  CSS,  rather  than  as  a  simple  discriminative  stimulus. 

Another  issue  bearing  upon  the  above  discussion  lies  in  analyses  of  the  nature  of  expenence  in  the 
work  environments.  In  the  original  proposal  for  Contract  Number  DAJA45-86-M-0458.  reference 
was  made  to  field  notes  made  in  earlier  work  showing  how  some  experienced  officers  were 
selectively  more  sensitive  to  threatening  or  incongruous  circumstances.  These  observations  formed 
the  logic  for  the  inclusion  of  analysis  of  experience  as  an  element  of  this  project.  In  some  measure, 
the  differences  noted  in  the  experimental  studies  between  experienced  and  inexperienced  officers 
sustains  this  suggestion,  although  it  should  be  noted  that  these  differences  were  not  evident  in  the 
incident  analyses  in  Northern  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emergence  of  the  importance  of  local 
knowledge  as  a  contextual  variable  in  threat  recognition  in  the  Northern  Ireland  incidents  might  be 
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seen  as  identifying  a  more  specific  feature  of  the  more  generai  concept  of  experience.  It  is  tempting  to 
specuiate  on  the  nature  of  these  differences  however  conceptualised  in  terms  of  some  of  the 
dichotomies  used  by  Skinner  (1969)  to  distinguish  between  rule-following  and  contingencyshaped 


behaviour  logical  argument  vs.  intuition:  conscious  vs 


unconscious:  knowing  vs.  knowing  how. 


In  many  ways,  the  issues  discussed  above  could  be  located  within  a  cognitive  framewor 
within  the  explicitly  behavioural  framework  adopted.  Such  a  blurring  of  the  distinctions 
what  at  first  sight  might  be  thought  to  be  irreconcilable  perspectives  is  in  fact  a  characteristics  of  the 
developing  interest  in  the  analysis  of  role-govemed  behaviour.  In  a  provocative  paper  discussing  the 
relationship  between  cognitive  and  behavioural  approaches  to  rule-govemance,  Reese  (1989)  draws 
our  attention  to  the  fmitful  area  of  interplay  that  might  develop  between  cognitive  and  behavioural 
psychologists  in  this  area.  Rules  are  necessarily  inferences,  and  are  not  directly  observable,  but  they 
do  have  objectively  observable  circumstances  associated  with  them,  and  they  do  have  objective 
consequences.  The  mix  of  procedures  adopred  in  this  project  do  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  at  least 
establish  the  viability  and  relevance  of  such  an  analysis  of  police  behaviour  in  general,  and  in  the 
particular  terrorist  environments  examined.  (A  further  issue  related  to  this  is  discussed  in  Appendix 

1). 


3.  Implications  for  Training  and  Overall  Discussion 
The  final  year  3  objectives  of  the  project  include  the  following: 

”2.  develop  from  the  experimental  evidence  available  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  features  of  the 
potential  training  mitiatives: 

3.  the  creation,  and  evaluation,  of  pilot  learning  packages  embodying  the  knowledge  gained  in  years 
two  and  three.” 

The  intention  underlying  the  original  project  proposal  was  to  ultimately  develop  materials  that  would 
contribute  to  training  members  of  the  security  forces  who  work  in  terrorist  or  terrorist  like 
environments.  This  intention  has  continued  to  infotm  the  project,  although  tt  has  to  be  tecogntsed 
that  the  original  aspiration  to  develop  and  pilot  learning  materials  (3.  above)  has  not  been  met. 

On  reflection,  these  were  probably  overambitious  objectives  for  two  reasons: 
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a.  ,h=  practical  difftcultics  in  actually  progressing  the  project  (referred  to  in  earlier  Annual  Repons) 
have  limited  in  some  measure  the  experimental  elements  of  the  project, 

b.  more  importantly,  the  conceptual  refinement  of  the  problem  which  has  occurred  as  the  project  has 
developed  has  resulted  in  a  much  more  complex  frame  of  analysis  than  originally  anticipated.  Instead 
of  identifying  a  set  of  generally  applicable  cue  properties  that  might  be  amenable  to  rather 
instrumental  training,  the  issue  seems  to  revolve  around  the  much  more  complex  relationships  that 
might  obtain  between  rule  following,  contingency  control  and  the  extent  of  local  knowledge  of  an 

area. 


The  concept  of  "Local  Knowledge'  is  worth  htieny  exploring.  Local  knowledge  is  some  times 
equaled  with  what  in  security  work  is  referred  to  as  'low  level  intelligence'.  However,  what  the 
officers  interviewed  in  this  study  mean  by  local  knowledge  Is  something  rather  more  than  the 
collection  of  instrumental  information  about  car  ownership,  householder  activities,  eic.  It  cert  y 
does  encompass  that,  but  additionally  involves  some  appreciation  of  the  social  processes  that 
characterise  the  community;  in  a  sense,  the  functional  inter-relationships  of  that  instrumental 
information.  The  original  project  proposal  made  certain  implicit  assumptions  about  this  in  the 
references  to  'experience'  (based  on  earlier  field  work),  but  quite  clearly  the  relevant  concept  extends 
beyond  aggregation  of  specific  knowledge  to  a  more  general  appreciation  of  funciional  telationshtps. 

However,  the  contact  that  the  patrolling  police  officer  in  a  hostile  environment  has  with  these 
processes  is  rather  unusual.  In  his  work  in  that  potentially  hostile  environment,  such  information  that 
the  officer  has  about  events  is  largely  visual.  The  patrolling  police  crews  in  the  Nonhera  Ireland 
incident  analyses  described  here  make  judgements  about  a  panicular  settings  from  svilMn  a  vehicle 
which  whilst  offering  some  measure  of  protection,  only  allows  visual  access  to  the  local  environment 
(with  radio  contact  with  the  broader  context).  The  emphasis  in  the  experimental  studies  described 
here  on  visual  simulation  seems,  therefore,  quite  appropriate.  Equally,  the  emphasis  on  visual 
discriminative  qualities  of  the  environment  in  the  incident  analyses  is  also  appropriate.  But  as  well  as 
simply  recognl2ing  cue  propetties  from  the  array  of  visual  stimuli  he  is  presented  with,  the  effective 
officer  in  this  situation  has  to  locate  his  judgements  in  relation  to  the  broader  social  processes  of  the 
setting  he  is  in  ajss  from  that  visual  Infotmation.  This  is  an  unusual  situation  to  be  in.  and  one  that 
has  rarely  if  ever  received  due  acknowledgement  in  the  training  processes  officers  ate  exposed  to. 


(8 


(This  general  principle  can  be  extended  .o  Cher  senings  where  secun.y  pairolling  is  involved,  and 
presunrably  encontpasses  much  of  .he  ac.ivi.ies  .ha.  are  generally  regarded  as  more  specif, cally 

military  in  character). 


The  advilles  of  .he  ofneer  in  making  judgements  can  be  usefully  conceptualised  in  terms  of  mie 
following,  and  we  can  draw  on  some  of  the  explorations  of  teaching  and  amending  rale  following 
behaviour  to  inform  our  analysis  (eg  Poppen,  1989;  Hayes  et  ah  1989).  Provocative  as  they  are 
however,  we  should  not.  that  these  studies  are  in  their  early  srages  of  development.  I.  must  also  be 
noted  that  this  project  has  not  attempted  to  explore  the  tssues  involved  in  this.  To  do  so 
undoubtedly  draw  further  together  the  behavioural  and  cognitive  analyses  referred  to  by  R 
(1989),  and  might  offer  some  rewarding  reflections  on  areas  developing  further  issues  addressed 
here  such  as  behavioural  knowledge  acquisition  processes  in  Artificial  Intelligence  and  Expert 
System  development.  Another  imponan.  issue  beyond  the  scope  of  this  project  but  perhaps  related  to 
any  operational  solution  to  the  problems  of  patrolling  in  hostile  environments  is  the  extent  to  which 
either  local  or  distant  decision  aids  of  some  form  might  assist  the  patrol  officer,  or  at  leas, 
supplement  the  infonnation  available  to  him  or  his  supervisor.  This  raises  the  further  question  of  the 
appropriate  structure  for  the  collection,  recording  and  organisation  of  low  level  intelligence. 


Whilst  die  experimenral  studies  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland  and  the  analysis  of  the  RAF  incident  in  The 
Netherlands  can  tell  us  something  about  the  processes  of  discriminative  control  over  police 
behaviour,  the  Nonhem  Ireland  incident  analyses  tell  us  about  the  instramental  features  of  the 
environment  that  the  offtcer  can  be  raught  ,0  recognise,  and  be  alen  to.  These  instramental  feaiures 
might  be  regarded  as  relating  to  •opponunities’  for  a  terrorist  attack  to  rake  place.  •Opportunity  used 
in  this  sense  is  a  concept  derived  from  the  general  framework  of  the  rational  choice  perspec.ve 
(Cornish  and  Clarke,  1986;  Taylor,  1988.  See  also  Lei.es  and  Walsh  1970;  Denardo.  1984;  Mason, 
1 984),  a  view  on  the  narare  of  deviant  activity  which  has  informed  conceptual  issues  in  this  project.. 


We  can  make  some  useful  contextual  commenra  about  opportunities  for  terrorist  behaviour  from  the 
Rational  Choice  perapective.  In  the  context  of  concern  to  us,  pertiaps  the  most  imponan,  initial  point 
to  make  is  that  whilst  oppominity  may  be  a  necessary  prerequisile  of  a  terrorist  attack,  oppotlunily 
cannot  be  equated  with  tetroris.  motivation.  Thus  our  understanding  of  the  opponunities  for  terrorist 
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a,u..k  may  l.ll  us  liule  abou.  .h.  broader  rariouale  of  rerroris.  aciviry.  However,  if  we  no.,  .he 
eommenrs  made  by  Crenshaw  (1588)  abou,  ,he  changes  in  .he  reia.ive  balance  be.ween  ins.rumenml 
and  organisa.ional  pressures  for  action  as  a  lerroris,  organisation  develops,  we  may  see  the  notton  of 
opportunity  assuming  a  more  imporunt  role  as  pressures  towards  organisa.ional  determinants  of 
aaion  grow.  This  may  well  characterise  the  Provisional  I.R.A.,  the  principal  terronst  group  tnvolved 
in  the  incident  analyses  discussed  here.  In  terms  of  developing  psychological  and  behavioural 
theories  of  terrorism,  this  may  be  an  issue  worth  further  exploration 


The  principle  features  of  opportunity  for  terrorist  attack  which  has  emerged  from  the  mcdenl 
atmlyses  undertaken  in  dtis  project  has  been  the  availability  of  escape  for  the  terrorist,  associated  with 
cover  for  observation.  The  various  a.mcks  mke  place  in  a  multitude  of  simations.  But  exclud.ng  those 
for  which  no  possible  warning  could  be  discerned  (largely  rumi  culvert  bombs),  we  can  tdenufy 
comets,  or  areas  where  there  is  disutn.  visual  access  as  the  predominant  locations.  In  environment 
like  Northern  Ireland  (both  urban  and  ntral)  the  number  of  opportunities  for  attack  are  obvtously 
very  high.  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  Imagine  that  even  with  sensitivity  to  appropriate  cues,  all 
possible  opportunities  for  attack  could  be  recognised.  The  factor  of  local  knowledge  is  relevant  here, 
however.  Prediction  of  risk,  as  we  have  already  noted,  is  related  both  to  sensitivity  to  cues  and  the 

functional  context  in  which  those  cues  occur. 


If  we  were  ,0  characterise  the  cue  element  related  to  opportunity  for  terrorist  attack  that  might  be 
focussed  on  for  training,  therefore,  they  would  be  largely  geographical  or  topographical  in  character, 
drawing  on  physical  relationships  between  buildings  and  street  layouts. 

These  are  associated  with  the  following  factors  related  to  risk  : 

cover,  inappropriate  presence,  proximity  or  absence  of  pedestrians  or  other  civilians,  distance  from 
the  road  or  location  of  security  force  personnel,  house  occupancy  (in  the  case  of  hostage  related 
attacks),  proximity  of  other  security  force  patrols,  and  ease  of  escape  routes  and  tear  access  from  the 

area. 

In  addition,  a  factor  related  to  ease  of  attack  can  also  be  identified; 

absence  (or  otherwise)  of  simple  precautions  on  the  part  of  police  personnel  (this  refers  pnncipally  to 
positioning  of  vehicles  to  enable  safe  exit  from  vehicle,  exit  from  road  or  building  areas.etc.,  or  the 
use  of  available  cover  by  personnel  once  out  of  the  vehicle). 
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These  resulu.  .herefoee,  poin.  .he  way  .owards  .he  developmem  of  sys.ema.ic  .raining  s.ra.eg.es  .o 
prepare  personnel  for  work  in  hos.ile  .erroris.  environmenrs.  The  proposi.ion  ,ha,  specif.e  cues  can 
be  idemified  .ha,  are  associa.ed  wUh  risk  of  .erroris,  ahack  has  been  sus.ained  in  some  measure,  and 
.he  namre  and  qualhies  of  ,hese  cues  have  been  discussed  wi.hin  bo.h  a  .heore.ica,  and  pmcca, 
con.exh  The  mos,  imporon.  unresolved  issue  ,o  emerge  relaled  .o  die  u.ili.y  of  die  approach  has  been 
.he  importance  of  a  func.ionai  local  knowledge  of  .he  working  area  from  which  ihe  discnmmal.ve 
fcamres  idenUned  gain  .heir  significance.  The  projec,  .herefore,  leaves  unexplored  .he  issue  of  ways 
of  defining  and  represeniing  local  knowledge  or  low  level  imelligence  as  an  addidonal  elemen,  .o  .he 


analysis  of  discriminative  cues. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  (Chapter  4)  from  a  book  entitled  Fanatical  Pol.Ucal  Viol^c^  A 
Begavioural  Approach  which  will  be  published  (Brassey-Pergammon)  in  January,  1991.  It  is 
included  as  an  Appendix  to  this  report  because  much  of  the  conceptual  thinking  underpinm  g 
chapter  (and  indeed  the  book  as  a  whole)  was  assisted  by  work  on  this  project,  e  con  n  u  ion 
made  to  the  work  by  the  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioural  and  Social  Sciences 

fully  acknowleded  in  the  work. 

Whilst  initially  considering  the  concept  of  ideology  in  general  psychological  terms,  this  Chap  e 
then  discusses  the  relallonship  between  ideolc^y  and  Rule-governed  behaviour.  As  such  i 
represents  a  more  general  application  of  the  notion  of  role-governance  in  the  control  o 

behaviour. 


Chapter  4 

Political  Behaviour  and  its  Ideological  Context 

A  disonativ.  quality  of  the  tehaviou,  of  Ih.  poU'lrolly  oommiU'i  »>"'»•'  “  “ 

ia  tuahly  organiMd  tutd  dir^tod  towtuda  ptmioula,  onda.  Utam  I.  a  .impla  way  of  iiluaua.ing  duo  Tl..  poUUoal  aot.v.s, 
cad  doually  dctcnb.  sreoiftc  obj.c.iv.s  which  h.  is  aiming  towawls,  and  funhmmotc  can  mi...  cumcn.  inhavtoum  to 
those  objimUves.  For  the  political  activist,  those  objectives  might  be  charactensed  as  ideology,  and  the  extent  to  i 
im  individud-s  behaviour  closely  follows  ideological  pt.scrip.ions  may  be  on.  element  of  what  w.  mean  by  pol.ticid 
fanaticism.  Ideology,  as  we  will  see.  provides  die  simation.  as  well  im  content,  of  political  behav.our.  1.  ,s  wonh 
noting  that  we  might  also  characterise  the  religious  enthusiast  in  the  same  way. 

In  contrast  to  the  ideologically  committed,  generally  speaking  the  non-activist  lacks  m  any  personal  sense  the 
capacity  to  describe  overall  embracing  aims  of  behaviour  that  charactenses  political  views.  Even  m  those 
circumstances  where  we  can  express  overall  objectives  that  matter  to  us,  they  are  often  disorganised  and  may  we 
mutually  contradictory.  The  individual  who  has  a  distinct  and  compelling  enthusiasm  (we  might  even  refer  to  fanatic^ 
enthusiasm)  for  soccer  or  music,  for  example,  is  an  example  of  this  ’partial’  ability  to  describe  objectives.  But  such 
people  lack  the  all  embracing  directive  qualities  we  associate  with  committed  political  or  religious  behav.our. 

The  characteristic  organisation  of  political  behaviour  of  the  politically  committed  may  be  apparent  in  two  ways,  one 
focussing  on  the  context  in  which  politics  takes  place,  and  the  other  on  psychological  qualities.  Firstly,  vuwing 
political  behaviour  in  terms  of  its  context,  we  see  that  it  invariably  takes  place  within  some  kind  of  structured  and 
organised  arena;  a  parliament  or  legislature  of  some  kind,  a  smoked  filled  room  of  a  party  caucus,  or  the  discussmns  of  a 
terrorist  group  identifying  the  choice  of  a  target.  This  context  both  refines  and  supports  political  behav.our  y 
facilitating  the  emergence  of  analyses  of  current  circumstances  and  providing  immediate  subsidiary  objectives  for  the 

activist  to  achieve. 

In  this  sense,  because  the  structured  context  creates  a  forum  of  some  form  for  meeting  others,  political  behaviour  seems 
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,0  be  also  essentially  a  form  of  group  behaviour,  the  groups  varying  in  size  and  function  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
political  activity  involved.  These  groups  (like  all  groups)  command  loyalty,  give  structure  to  the  participants,  and 
provide  support  and  direction.  As  a  result  of  this,  individual  actions  of  those  involved  are  influenced  by  a  complex 
sequence  of  reciprocal  social  influences,  mutually  selecting  and  reinforcing  appropriate  behaviour.  It  ,s  these  mfluences 
that  we  call  group  processes.  These  processes  may  well  be  important  elements  m  the  determmation  of  poliUcal 
behaviour,  (we  encountered  some  of  them  in  Chapter  3).  but  we  must  also  note  that  these  processes  are  in  themselves 
insufficient  to  account  for  the  complex  qualities  of  poliUcal  behaviour.  TTus  is  especially  so  where  it  .mpmges  on 
fanatical  behaviour.  Group  forces  may  well  contribute  to  the  processes  that  shape  and  direct  fanatical  political 
behaviour,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  account  of  the  direction  of  that  behaviour,  and  more  particularly,  of  its 
overall  wganisation  and  coherence  over  extended  periods  of  time, 

A  criUcal  feature  of  our  experience  of  political  behaviour  is  the  degree  of  generality  we  see  in  its  expression.  Politically 
acUve  individuals  seem  to  share  common  political  activities,  or  perhaps  more  appropriately,  they  behave  m  similar 
ways  which  seem  appropriate  to  and  consistent  with  generalisations  we  can  make  about  overall  political  frameworks. 
Tie  ubiquity  of  membership  of  political  parties,  for  example,  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  commonality  in  political 
behaviour  can  be  found.  The  degree  of  intensity  of  expression  of  behaviour,  or  the  particular  choices  that  an  individual 
might  make  within  a  framework  such  as  a  political  party  may  well  vary.  In  recognising  such  relative  contextual 
conformity,  we  generally  describe  the  bases  of  such  behaviour  by  reference  to  the  notion  of  Ideology. 

We  noted  earlier  that  the  structural  qualities  of  political  activity  seem  insufficient  to  explain  the  temporal  organisation 
of  political  behaviour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  second  quality  of  the  organisation  of  political  behaviour,  the 
psychological  qualities  of  Ideology  do  seem  to  fulfill  that  role.  We  will  discuss  this  at  length  below.  Our  concern  m 
this  chapter,  therefore,  will  be  with  developing  an  understanding  of  the  organisation  of  political  behaviour  through  the 
psychological  qualities  of  the  concept  of  ideology.  In  doing  this,  we  will  retain  and  eventually  return  to  our  ultimate 
concern  with  extreme  political  violence  and  fanaticism.  The  argument  will  assume  that  what  we  refer  to  as  ideology 
provides  the  basis  on  which  the  strucmre  and  direction  political  behaviour  develops,  and  from  which  in  mm  violent 
political  behaviour  may  grow.  Ideology  is  the  means  by  which  political  behaviour  acquires  both  meaning  and  also 
legitimacy.  We  will  in  this  Chapter,  therefore,  initially  discuss  the  concept  of  ideology  in  general,  developing  the 
behavioural  perspective  introduced  in  Chapter  1.  Later  we  will  extend  the  discussion  to  our  specific  concern  with  violent 
political  behaviour  towards  the  end  of  this  Chapter,  and  in  Chapters  5  and  6.  To  anticipate  later  discussions,  we  will 
consider  issues  related  to  both  the  content  of  ideology  (in  terms  of  militancy  and  messianism)  and  the  process  of 
ideology  (in  terms  of  imminence  and  lack  of  public  space). 

The  discussion  presented  here  will  necessarily  gloss  over  many  points  which  a  more  detailed  analysis  would  consider. 
Furthermore,  by  adopting  a  behavioural  perspective,  issues  of  concern  from  other  perspectives  will  not  necessarily  be 
given  due  weight,  at  least  in  their  own  terms.  As  a  review  of  psychological  approaches  to  ideology  (or  as  a  related 
account  of  the  influence  of  ideology  on  psychology)  it  will  therefore  appear  to  be  lacking.  The  area  generally  referred  to 
as  Political  Psychology,  with  its  emphasis  on  phenomenology  and  psychodynamic  explanation,  will  certainly  not 
receive  the  due  weight  its  proponents  might  consider  appropriate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  behavioural  emphasis 
developed  here  complements  that  adopted  in  other  chapters,  providing  a  basis  on  which  later  discussi 
relationship  between  ideology  and  fanatical  political  behaviour  can  be  developied.  We  should  also  note  that 
—essentially  on  the  influence  of  political  commitment  on  an  individualwhich  results  in  fanatical  political  violence.  Our 
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analysis  may  also  prove  to  be  an  element  in  understanding  less  extreme  political  behav.our,  but  our  intention  here  is 
not  to  present  an  overall  account  of  the  influence  of  political  thought  on  behaviour.  Billig  et  al.l  offer  interesting 
reflections  on  this  more  general  issue,  which  are  not  entierly  inconsistent  with  those  developed  here,  although  they  draw 
on  different  conceptual  perspectives. 


Perspectives  on  Ideology  , 

Ideology  is  a  difficult  concept  to  examine  in  behavioural  terms.  The  Greek  origin  of  the  term  relates  it  to  i  ms  ,  no 

b.tovto»r,  .  tonumponiy  diaion^ry  d.fmiUon  2  gi,„  „  .rctoic  m«mins  to  th.  t™  'Ideology'  as  the  SciaK.  of 
Ideas  Cunat.  usage  of  the  tem  'ideology'  seems  to  have  iu  origins  in  the  nineteenth  cenhny  post.m.oluttonasy  Fmteh 
polities  movement.  Ote  Ideologues,  Early,  if  not  initial,  use  of  the  tean  itself  has  been  attributed  to  Antoine  Destutt  de 
Tmcy  3.  In  original  use,  it  described  d.e  pariicula,  qualities  of  the  study  of  ideas  developed  by  the  Ideologues  Then 
principal  concan  was  with  how  the  individual  combined  sense  impressions  into  beliefs,  an  ondertakmg  which  m  its 
time  was  challenging  to  orihodox  (aid  lagely  religious)  views  about  the  nature  of  belief.  In  maiy  ways,  the  Ideologues 
anticipated  maty  aspects  of  contemporary  psychology,  aldiough  they  are  rarely  credltal  widi  such  mnuence  in  accounts 

of  the  historical  development  of  psychology 


Convenuonal  psychological  definitions  of  ideology  reflect  these  origins,  but  generally  do  not  make  reference  to  ideas  as 
such,  but  to  more  specific  but  related  inner  states  such  as  beliefs  and  attitudes.  Rokeach  5  illustrates  this  in  h.s 
definition  of  ideology,  which  is  also  typical  of  how  other  authors  have  approached  this  issue,  "...an  ideology  is  an 
organisation  of  beliefs  and  attitudes  -  religious,  political  or  philosophical  in  nature  -  that  is  more  or  less 

insUtutionalised  or  shared  with  others,  deriving  from  external  authority..."'.  Whilst  this  definition  may  not  particularly 
offer  a  behavioural  perspective,  and  indeed  offers  no  views  on  the  relationship  between  beliefs  and  attitudes  and  political 
behaviour,  it  nevertheless  does  include  a  number  of  features  which  are  worth  drawing  attention  to.  and  which  will 

progress  our  discussion. 


The  first  point  to  note  is  that  ideology  in  the  sense  used  by  Rokeach.  refers  not  just  to  politics,  but  to  other  forms  of 
activity  as  well.  In  Rokeach’s  definition,  ideology  refers  to  the  framework  in  which  various  kinds  of  behaviour  take 
place,  and  from  which  we  can  understand  that  behaviour,  rather  than  any  particular  kind  of  behaviour  as  such.  In  this 
sense,  ideology  describes  a  process  or  context,  expressed  perhaps  as  a  particular  set  of  concepts  or  rules  from  which  our 
actions  are  developed.  In  these  terms,  we  can  therefore  reasonably  talk  about  religious  ideology  as  much  as  we  can  refer 
to  political  ideology.  Both  refer  to  the  framework  that  provides  overall  structure  and  direction  to  behaviour,  and  which 
sets  in  moUon  particular  kinds  of  choices  of  activity.  For  the  religious,  of  course,  this  may  seem  to  be  a  strange  use  of 
words,  for  they  are  probably  more  accustomed  to  talk  about  ’faith’  or  dogma,  rather  than  ideology.  Nevertheless,  whilst 
we  typically  find  ideology  used  only  within  a  political  context,  it  seems  reasonable  in  these  terms  to  extend  its  usage 

beyond  politics  to  other  areas. 


The  second  point  we  might  note  from  Rokeach’s  definition  is  that  the  concept  of  ideology  has  a  quality  of  sharing 
associated  with  it.  Other  people  also  ’subscribe’  to  an  ideology,  and  ideology  takes  its  meaning  from  some  form  of 
public  statement  of  its  principles.  This  in  turn  implies  that  ideologies  have  a  structure  that  can  be  articulated,  and 
because  of  this,  can  be  judged  in  terms  of  internal  consistency.  This  may  be  what  Rokeach  means  by  referring  to 
’institutionalised’.  The  reference  to  ’..derived  from  external  authority..’  further  emphasises  the  formality  of  expression  we 
associate  with  ideology,  as  well  as  indicating  one  potential  source  of  legitimacy  for  ideological  views.  That  formality 
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»  U..  ..i.  i^d  ..=.n„dly  wn,..n  n.,..  o(  ideol.g,.  B.c...  ^ 

1^,  ,0  Wda...)  »d  micuUted  i„  son,,  wy.  d  c»  d,.r.fo,.  ,d»  b.  .«b,«.  .o  .o^.od  onblys.s,  Indood,  «  pub  c  «,d 
ortcuUed  „,u,.  n»y  w.ll  ,o  .mpteis.  d,.  ,»,po«»o.  ot  cousU,™,.  refiuing  and  d...lop,.g  .«pr.».on. 

Tbi,  ,.i«s  »  m..»»ing  issu.,  Whlld.  m  R.k.d.bb  .i.w,  id»logy  Is  «pr«=.d  In  psyohologi»l 

.rtbsd..,  U,.  on,i,»  of  ».  P«bcul»  qodlito  df  ‘“.olog,  11.  no.  in  .h.  in..m.i  pnK«s»  of  U,.  u.di.,do.l.  bum  Ib^ 

.......1  .xproflo.  of  p,...pu  by  .udioH.y  -.icb  di.  lndi.idu.1  n.l,b.  d.,i..  o...»nl«.  A.bbnto^ 

bollof.  U....fo,.,  «.  only  bypod,.si«d  n..di«ing  sdocur...  rolb.r  U.»  d...nnln.u,«  of  Id^logy  «  »ch.  •Tbi. 

!^::!:.ly  ipygn.  di.  folldolp  w.  f^gb.  ..u,».  W.  ^11  no..  ^  o.f  In...  dl^usslon  .b.  .x..n.  .o  .^b  l^y 
„d.on,  wbilx,  «0.pu,g  Rotoobb  g.n„.l  d.nni.ion  of  Idbology.  fail  .0  ..cognl..  id  imptadonx  u.  dns 
Tb.y  padix.  1.  s«blng  iimpf  msoa  .0  id«,.og,  ax  .xp,.xxionx  of  pxy.bologl^l  qudm.x,  .ad.»  d»,  * 

.xxondal  .x.«nai  qualior  of  d..  conl.n.  of  id.ology  ax  1.  odgb.  mdol  o,  influ.n..  bobaviour.  lb.  ,n.ponan.. 

rr..™.oflLo^.mo,b.u„d.«a..dmd.^xofco^gl....xxo™.ppdol.donofbow.b.^^^^ 

can  wield  such  power. 

However,  our  concern  with  ideology  is  not  because  it  offers  a  way  of  organising  beliefs  and  attitudes,  *" 

by  Rokeach.  Our  principal  concern  here  is  %vith  behaviour,  and  our  interest  in  ideo  ogy  anses  rom 

poll, id  bobaviou,  rad...  d,»,  .nib.d.x.  W.  ndgb,.  ,h.n.fo,..  bo.b  an.icipa..  oo,  la...  d.xouxx.oo  and  xum,^ 

1..™  wl,b  Iddogy  by  d.y„op,ng  Roboncb'.  d.r.nl.lon  ..f.n.d  .o  abo..  and  .x,«,dlng  ..  a  b— 

,„n,.wo,k.  b  ddx  ..nx.,  w.  „,gb.  vi.w  Iddog,  ax  a  »n,„on.  p.bli.  and  b^adly  ag.~d  ...  of 

Bdp.  wblcb  bl,»»..x  «.  bd.v,d„al  and  which  h.lp  ,o  ..gula..  and  d.l.nnin.  baba.lou,.  g.x.ng  ,.  ..nx..,«.cy  db  ^ 

action,  and  helping  to  generate  appropriate  behaviour  in  novel  environments.  We  should  note  at  we  may 

'rules’  in  a  slightly  unusual  sense  here,  and  we  will  return  to  this  issue  later. 

Further  exploration  of  the  concept  of  ideology  will  help  us  refine  the  extent  to  which  we  can  .I"  ^e 

explanation  of  political  behaviour.  It  will  also  enable  us  to  place  into  broader  perspective  issues  which  relat  o  ^ 
concp,  of  polLid  bcbaviou,.  A.  .b.  ou.d,  w.  xb.uld  no..  d.a,  wb.n  w.  look  a,  iddogy.  and  by  “  * 

annbutax  of  a  panicular  id.ologld  poxillon.  w.  ...  no.,  of  couis.,  und.cuikmg  a  pxychologic  of  .  av.o 
analyxis.  Rokdch'x  .mpbaxix  on  di.  .xi.mal  odgins  of  iddogy  .mphasixes  dns.  Analys.x  of  idw  “8^ 

.xx.n.ia.,y  poli.id  und.d.kingx,  looking  a.  p~pl..  adonx  b  poli.ld  fo.u«x  «f  s«™  ‘i”.*/™"’  ‘  R”'"  ^ 
p..xp.cdv.,  aad  dybg  ,o  pi...  .ni»  on  d,.i.  .c.lvi,l.x  f.on.  d...  p..xp«.i...  Iddogid  analyx.x  ,x  d..«l«.  no.  xo 
„u.b  con«™.d  wid.  ib.  bdividual,  and  bix  poli.ical  acdonx  «  dfix  xanx.,  b„.  d,.  ac.ivlq,  of  gnxupx  of  pao^.  ^ng 
polidd  ddngx.  Tbux.  »n„pd  lik.  l.f.  wing  o,  ngb.  wing  n»y  b.  uxd  .o  ..n,n»dx.  padi.ul^  clux..«  of  ab^^ 
poliUd  viaw,  baxad  on  Mad.,  wdlmgx,  fo.  .xan.pl.  pa.bapx  aldacing  di.  ..nn  l.f,  wing.  0,b«  k.ndx  o 
b.  ux«i  in  padlda.  xaningx  •  in,pdalix.x  «.d  f.^don,  ngh...x  xcm  in  b.  .xan,pl«  of  ..nnx  “ 
panlcula,  .lux,.»  of  a.dibm.x  ,.la.d  .o  di.  na.u™  of  80.«nn,.n,  In  padicula,  «.ax.  Tb.  impod^d  pom.  ,0  n«.  ,x 
that  these  essentialy  txilitical  terms  do  not  necessarily  imply  parallel  psychologicai  explanations. 

Because  ideology  is  something  which  is  expressed,  and  seems  to  generally  have  an  ongin  with  a  particular  authority,  it 
can  be  assessed  in  terms  of  its  logic  and  internal  consistency.  Ideological  principles  can  be  identified,  for  examp  e  rom 
Maxalx,  vi.wx,  dia,  ndgb,  gold.  di.  adb.m,  b  b.oadly  conxlx.d  wayx,  .pacifying  bix  ac.ionx  ,n  logical  »d 
pr«iicubl.  Imix.  Iddogy,  di.f.lore,  x«x  on.  a  xcrici  of  broad  propoxi.ionx  (r.f.md  .0  above  ax  ru  «  .  an  0 
a^ilyxix  dd  an  tadividud  can  xubxcrib.  .o.  In  xubxcfibing  .0  «,  iddogy.  ,h.  individual  bax  a  ni.anx  .1  working  ou, 
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comU»n.  ,0  by  .pplicUon  of  0,e  panfoulor  prinoipl... b,  ■ofbf.nc.  .0  ootbonp,.  A 

■scioofinc  opolysb'  fn,m  .  Mor,i«  p.-sp««»b  of  >  *'  “ 

M.U.  Kanipf  to-  8oid«,c.  on  -o-n.  p-obl.m  migh.  must,n,.  U-n  In.nr.  In  b.h.vi.o,nl  ..-n-s,  wn  would  -f.r  -o  y 
mnuenon  id~l«gy  hnn  ovn,  » indi.idmJ  -  bolng  ’oonnolW  b,  «,  idnology.  W.  cnn  s«  in  ihn  nbo.n,  -h-fo-n.  d,.. 
idtolosy  onn  s«v.  to  nithnt  omnt.  -b«  tnhnvloinnl  W  nft-r-d  lo  in  on,  nnilto  dnv.1opm.nl  ot  Rokacb's  d.rimlmn  of 
ideology,  or  to  contribute  to  the  conditions  that  enable  those  ’rules’  to  be  expressed. 


Ideology  serves  to  link  people  together  along  a  common  dimension.  It  is  presumably  perfectly  possible  to  have  a  smgle 
subscriber  to  an  ideological  position,  but  generally  we  restrain  our  usage  to  the  collective  expression  of  particular 
views.  Perhaps  because  of  this,  ideological  statements  appear  general  and  address  broad  issues.  Particular  ideological 
statements  might  from  Ume  to  time  arise,  an  example  of  which  might  be  ’do  not  eat  South  African  fruit’.  But  id^lo^ 
in  the  sense  used  here  does  not  particularly  concern  itself  with  the  agricultural  practices  in  South  Africa.  Rather  the 
purchase  of  South  African  fruit  is  an  element  of  some  broader  strategy  to  both  demonstrate  opposition  to  the  South 
African  regime,  and  perhaps  to  inflict  on  the  country  some  kind  of  economic  disadvantage.  Hie  ideologic^  logic  is 
expressed  at  a  much  more  general  level  than  the  particular  behaviour  that  might  from  time  to  time  be  derived  from  ,t. 

Ideology  is  also  something  that  may  serve  as  a  framework  to  link  together  particular  kinds  of  people.  Geograph^ly  or 
racially  based  ideology  might  be  termed  naUonalism  and  uses,  as  its  principle  attribute  of  both  membership  an 
concern,  reference  to  that  geographical  or  racial  grouping.  Ideology  might  also  link  together,  howeve^  more 
conceptually  defined  groups;  religious  ideology,  for  example,  addresses  a  very  broad  spectrum  of  people  -  the  believers 
in  a  particular  religion.  In  a  further  and  more  constrained  example,  we  can  see  that  members  of  a  particular  socio¬ 
economic  group  might  be  the  focus  of  class  based  ideology.  Sometimes  ideology  can  focus  on  several  such  groupings, 
linking  together  otherwise  diverse  groups  -  class  based  religious  ideology  would  be  one  example  of  this.  In  this  sense, 
therefore,  ideology  defines  a  group  to  which  the  member  can  belong.  It  might  be  an  ill  defined  conceptual  group,  like 
the  member  of  a  class,  or  it  might  be  a  very  particular  physical  group,  like  membership  of  a  church  or  club,  that 
regularly  meets  and  provides  a  focus  for  social  activity. 


Another  quality  of  ideology  we  can  identify  is  that  it  offers  guidance  about  how  to  respond  to  things  that  the  individual 
has  no  experience  of,  and  perhaps  no  control  over.  The  public  finances  of  a  State  are  something  over  which  an 
individual  citizen  in  the  main  has  relatively  little  control.  For  most  wage  earners,  the  redistnbution  of  wealth,  for 
example,  is  something  which  that  individual  can  do  little  about  at  a  personal  level.  Most  wage  earners  are  unlikely  to 
be  in  posiUons  to  generate  new  wealth,  and  in  any  event  they  can  do  little  to  effect  direct  change.  A  particular  ideology 
(like  Marxism)  offers  the  individual  a  means  of  coming  to  terms  with  and  understanding  differences  in  the  disrtbution 
of  wealth,  and  gives  direction  to  acUon,  perhaps  in  concert  with  others,  to  effect  change.  In  this  sense,  i  eo  o^ 
provides  the  individual  with  a  ’ready  made’  set  of  responses  to  particular  novel  situations,  which  will  be  both  gene  y 
consistent  with  things  he  might  have  done  in  the  past  or  will  do  in  the  future,  and  with  others  who  share  these  concerns 
however  they  have  arisen.  In  the  terms  we  have  used  earlier,  this  is  another  example  of  ideology  as  the  development  of 
behavioural  rules,  and  it  illustrates  the  sense  in  which  behaviour  is  controlled  by  ideology.  By  acting  m  concert  with 
others,  the  individual  can  of  course  often  exert  influence  not  possible  when  acting  on  his  own.  This  is  perhaps  a  furth« 
important  factor  in  understanding  the  attractions  and  influence  political  ideology  might  have  over  the  individual’s 

behaviour. 
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A  number  of  uudrom  bnv.  n.r.d  0..  imporunc.  ot  ideolup,  for  .be  indlvldunl  when  fue«.  wi,h  Ineb  nf  cmruu,. 
Rellgionr  Ulurmt.  perlmps  bes.  of  11  to  ext.nl  lo  xAieh  toh  une»t1nty  cun  tonuenee  to  extent  to  wh.ch  tdeology 
enn  determine  behaviour.  Religiour  doctrine  is  invariably  based  upon  assertions  ot  truth  relied  to  authonty.  A  religto 
may  t.  based  on  G«la  word,  but  Cod  In  genend  is  not  avlllrle  10  help  del  with  the  numerous  snull  tssue.  to.  to 
devotee  may  need  pridance  on.  His  Word,  toretore,  needs  to  be  mediated  in  some  way,  and  furdtermme.  such  medum^ 
need,  to  be  avilable  to  consult  and  refer  ,0.  This  I.  often  achieved  by  a  prophet,  or  prophets,  who  medile  be»~.  Cod 
luf  to  devout,  lid  produce  wnnen  statemenu  of  Ideology  lo  guide  to  flthful.  The  Tori.,  to  B.ble  and  to  Qudi.  are 
obvious  examples. 

God  is,  however,  not  direcUy  available  to  the  faithful,  and  the  adequacy  and  nature  of  His  ideological  guidance  must 
inevitably  attract  some  measure  of  uncertainty,  especially  if  that  guidance  (expressed  in  holy  wrrtmgs)  was  wntten  a 
long  time  ago.  as  is  the  case  with  most  contemporary  religious  authorities  of  this  kind.  Tltere  is  some  evidence  that  the 
strength  with  which  an  individual  subscribes  to  an  ideology,  at  least  within  a  rei.g.ous  context,  is  m  some 
circumstances  paradoxically  inversely  related  to  the  degree  of  certainty  he  might  have  in  the  authoritative  b^s  of  t^ 
ideology.  In  an  interesting  and  important  study  of  the  effects  of  failure  of  religious  prophecy.  Festmger  et  al.  desenbed 
a  religious  sect  which  gathered  around  a  particular  prophet  who  foresaw  the  end  of  the  world.  After  predicting  the  m 
day  and  time,  the  sect  prepared  itself;  but  at  the  final  hour,  nothing  happened,  and  the  prediction  failed.  This  ch^  enge 
,0  the  ideological  credibility  of  the  prophet  and  the  sect  resulted  for  some  members  in  dissolusionment  and  withdmwal 
from  the  group.  But  for  the  majority,  after  a  brief  period,  they  became  even  more  ardent  members  of  the  sect,  “^ey 
moved  from  being  essentially  inward  looking  (they  saw  themselves  as  the  possessors  of  special  and  divine  know!  ge 
not  available  to  others,  a  chosen  few),  to  actively  proselytizing  their  faith  amongst  others,  seeking  expansion  of  the 
sect  through  conversions.  We  might  speculate  about  the  innuence  of  psuchological  traps,  and  other  social  psychologi 
processes,  in  the  development  of  this. 

■There  is.  therefore,  a  complex  relationship  between  ideology  and  certainty,  which  presumably  also  has  a  bearing  on  the 
relationship  between  ideology  and  behaviour.  Ideology  seems  to  provide  us  with  ready  made  solutions  to  problems;  it 
specifies  choices  for  us.  and  offers  a  structure  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  events  in  our  environment  over  which  we 
have  no  experience  or  control.  In  the  terms  introduced  earlier,  we  can.  therefore,  desenbe  ideology  as  behavioural  rules . 
We  can  also  desenbe  behaviour  as  ’controlled’  by  ideology.  Our  adherence  to  a  particular  ideological  position,  however, 
does  no,  necessarily  seem  directly  related  to  utility,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  ideology  successfully  predicting  outcomes 
(as  in  the  case  of  Festingeris  religious  group  described  above  for  example).  Of  course,  there  is  one  sense  m  whic 
ideology  by  definition  has  utility.  Whether  or  not  the  framework  offered  by  an  ideology  is  ’cotreef  in  any  ob^ctive 
sense,  simply  by  virtue  of  providing  a  framework  to  guide  behaviour  i,  is  successful.  In  this  sense  it  reduces 
uncertainty,  and  perhaps  enables  the  individual  to  evaluate  the  relative  merits  of  environmental  events  as  they  impmge 

on  him. 

Reduction  in  uncertainty  may  be  a  very  powerful  force  motivating  the  acceptance  and  adherance  to  an  ideology.  We  all 
from  time  to  time  experience  social  anxiety,  or  doubt  the  direction  our  lives  are  taking.  Because  ideologies  of  the  km 
we  are  discussing  offer  a  sense  of  certainty,  as  well  as  a  clear  structure  within  which  the  individual  can  order  theu  lives, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  adherance  to  an  ideology  offers  for  the  insecure  individual  many  attractions.  This  is  not  to 
suggest  that  adherents  to  an  ideology  are  insecure  or  anxious.  Rather,  it  is  simply  to  note  that  the  sense  of  certainty  and 
security  that  an  ideology  can  offer,  as  well  as  the  broader  supportive  context  in  which  ideologicaly  controlled  behaviour 

might  develop,  has  many  attractions. 
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We  are  more  accustomed  to  look  at  the  development  of  security  as  a  childhood  phenomena,  as  a  feature  of  child  re  g 
Bu,  of  B..,  childh««J  m«c»nB- 

adult  lift.  In  this  tli«  social  md  cognitive  stnicmt.  that  an  ideology  can  give  an  individual  may  be  an  im[«itant 

detenninant  not  only  of  the  extent  ot  ideological  mtnuol  over  behaviour,  but  also  ot  the  fotcea  attramlng  «,  IndividutU 
to  that  Ideology  in  the  ftrat  place.  The  sense  of  Wemion’  vrftich  might  characterise  acceptance  of  an  ideology  may 

well  be  related  to  this. 


Psychological  Approaches  to  Political  Ideology 

Them  are  tdways  dimcultles  in  using  concepts  from  one  discipline  to  set  the  agenda  f«,  analyses  in  other  disciplines 
employing  diffenmt  concepmml  sysiems.  No  mom  ihan  in  other  areas,  this  has  proved  to  be  a  problem  in  psychologtcal 
approaches  to  nndersumding  political  ideology.  Psychological  studies  addressing  this  pnrblem,  as  d, st.net  fr.m  die 
behaviouml  epproach  adopted  hem.  can  be  descriiaul  under  two  broad  headings!  those  dia.  have  primmily  ttdien 
ideological  mtd  political  concepts  a.  a  smrting  pomt,  and  lri«i  to  identify  psychological  cormlales  of  those  concepts;  mid 
dios.  that  have  smrted  from  primarily  a  psychological  position,  and  died  to  relate  psychological  concepis  to  m.l.l.cal 
ideological  activity.  The  former  we  will  characterise  as  the  Polilical  Starling  Point,  the  latter  as  the  Psychologies 
Stalling  Point.  As  we  mview  these  approaches  below,  we  should  note  that  the  two  starting  points  do  not  necessarily 

define  munially  exclusive  areas. 


1.  The  Political  Starting  Point 

One  striking  feature  of  political  activity  is  the  difference  in  political  positions  that  can  be  characterised  by  the  left  and 
right  or  liberal  and  conservative.  Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  claimed  that  this  is  a  universal  feature  of  political 
organisaUon,  reflecting  underlying  fundamental  social  and  political  processes.  Certainly,  experience  in  the  Western 
democracies  suggests  that  political  activity  is  broadly  ordered  along  a  continuum  describing  a  conservat.ve-hberal 
dimension.  What  might  be  termed  left  %ving  or  liberal  views  have  a  consistency  and  overall  logic  to  them,  as  do  what 
might  be  termed  right  wing  or  conservative  views.  Contemporary  left  wing  views  generally  relate  to  things  like 
replacement  of  national  spending  on  armaments  with  spending  on  social  services,  public  provision  of  health  care  and 
education,  and  social  and  racial  integration.  Contemporary  right  wing  views  generally  relate  to  polar  opposites  of  these; 
reductions  in  State  spending,  and  reduction  in  taxes,  provision  of  a  military  potential,  and  greater  encouragement  of 
individual  provision  for  welfare  rather  than  public  provision.  We  should  note,  however,  that  these  views  may  well  be 
related  to  particular  historical  and  social  conditions,  and  therefore  what  particular  issues  might  be  viewed  as 
characterising  the  left  wing,  for  example,  may  be  a  relative  judgement  which  changes  over  time. 

Yet  even  though  left  and  right  may  be  dependent  on.  and  related  to  social  and  historical  conditions,  the  degree  of 
consistency  which  both  clusters  of  views  show  has  led  some  authors  to  explore  the  extent  to  which  such  a  left-right 
dichotomy  reflects  important  personal  and  psychological  qualities  of  people.  The  consistency  of  left-right  is  of  course 
most  obviously  evident  where  political  parties  are  organised  in  terms  of  left-right  views.  But  it  can  also  be  discerned  m 
political  systems  where  political  groupings  are  not  ordered  along  that  dimension.  In  the  U.S.A.,  for  example,  the  major 
poUtical  parties  are  relatively  loose  coalitions  of  a  variety  of  political  positions.  Yet  within  these  coalitions,  left  and 
right  wing  elements  can  be  identified  of  both  Democratic  and  Republican  parties. 


One  notable  exploration  of  this  approach  can  be  found  in  the  work  of  Hans  Eysenck 


8.  He  devised  a  psychometric  scale 


,o  lib^l  »d  c«„-,v.,i..  which  in  his  view  brosdiy  co^spond^l  >.  d,.  I.t.-ngh.  dlchoion,,.  The 

sole  »=«  suicm^ds  wid.  which  d.e  r.spond.n.  cidic,  sg,»s  o,  disngrccs  •  d..  nsm,.  of  d.c  nnswe.  gi.^,  sx.  d„n  ns^ 

,0  consonct .  sc<».  which  lc«l«  m  .ndividunl  on  .  ^Uchl-conscrvadvc  dimension,  fh.  kinds  of  .ss»«  addressed  hy 
Eysencks’  scide  mm  be  seen  in  the  w  of  d»estions  imked.  :o,.,  imeimen,  of  crimin.is  is  .no  hersht  we  shou^.nm 
.hen,,  no,  onni.h  ihem’.  mid  '1 1111.0, tely  mv.te  rmredY  fbonid  be  eboli-hed  epd  cnmylele  »ci.hsni  inlOhii^ , 
„e  emmtples  of  quesdon.  whem  egmemem  indictee  .  ewlicei  position,  frodiictipn  end  n,de  shppid  be  f^ii^ 

. . . .  -d  -y  - - T  rf'  »>"-’’  des.r.^ 

ettihide’  em  qcstion.  whem  egteemen.  indices  .  consetvmiv.  or  ngh.  wing  peespecti.e.  Eysenck  ecumes  die, 
es  espessed  by  egteemen,  or  disegteemen.  wid.  die  kind  of  questions  ebove,  cinste,  ensnnd  pesnenie, 
pci, ions.  These  positions  we  describe  es  ..dice,  0,  consetyetive.  '...to  sey  dte,  .  petson  is  e  S^.el.n  . 
Conser,mi.e  immedieteiy  suggest  dm.  he  holds  no.  Jus.  one  panicule,  opinion  on  one  p^cnler  issue,  but  re.he, 
his  views  and  opinions  on  a  large  number  of  different  issues  will  form  a  dermite  pattern...”  . 

To  be  useful  in  und.tsumding  poilticel  ot  ideologic!  beh.viout,  Eysenck’s  eppmsch  must  essume  .  coriespondence  in 
some  sense  between  ettitude  end  behevious.  somediing  which  is  by  no  me.ns  eerie, n  or  esmblished.  A  mote 
fundemenmi  dlfncuity  for  dus  epptoech.  howe.et,  is  dte  extent which  » indriUcIi  views  mey  be  mens, stent,  end 
no.  cluster  in  the  w.y  d.e,  Eysenck  essumes.  Consistency  in  e  poiitici  sense  mey  no.  neces.^. iy  eqee  wuh 
consistccy  in  dus  psychologicel  context.  I.  seems  petfec.ly  possible,  for  exemple.  fot  someone  to  told  bpd.  led  cd 
right  wing  views  es  def.ned  by  Eysenck,  ebon,  diffeten,  issues.  An  Individuel  mey,  fot  exemple,  be  ell  m  f.vout  o 
socielised  medicine,  mtd  e  sdong  supporie,  of  Stete  intetven.ion  in  Indusuy  end  commerce.  He  mey  else  be  e^  erden. 
mcist,  desiring  segtegedon  end  discriminmion  of  people  on  dte  besis  of  colour.  The  views  ere  inconsistent  onM  the 
poUtical  ba^s  of  fundamental  assumptions  about  the  psychological  radicaVconservative  dimension  are  accurate. 

TTiese  difficulties  can  in  some  measure  be  overcome  if  other  atuibutes  of  the  radical/conservative  dimension  ^e 
identified.  One  approach  has  been  to  look  for  more  fundamental  psychological  qualities  that  perhaps  underpin  t^s 
dimension,  such  as.  for  example,  receptivity  to  change  in  social  and  political  organisation.  Bird 

example,  and  in  terms  of  the  contemporary  political  scene,  such  an  approach  seems  to  have  some  relevance.  DifficuUies 
again  emerge,  however,  over  peoples  capacities  to  hold  inconsistent  views,  and  the  fact  that  changes  have  occurr  to 
both  left  and  right  wing  ideologies  over  time.  Agreement  with  general  principles  about  womens  suffrage,  for  example, 
would  hardly  generate  the  passions  they  once  did,  and  would  probably  now  be  encompassed  within  most  contem^rary 
right  wing  ideologies.  Yet  during  the  1920’s  at  the  height  of  the  suffragette  movement,  views  on  womens  suffrage 
would  probably  have  been  one  of  the  attributes  used  to  distinguish  radicals  from  conservaUve. 


An  alternative  approach  to  this  problem  has  been  developed  by  Silvan  Tomkins  ”,  who  has  charactensed  politi^ 
activity  of  the  right  and  left  in  terms  of  the  ways  in  which  people  use  information,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  solve 
problems.  He  relates  these  to  people  values,  and  uses  the  terms  Humanistic  ideologies  to  characterise  broadly  left  wing 
ideology,  and  Normative  to  characterise  broadly  right  wing  ideology.  TTie  use  of  normative  and  humanistic  as  opposites 
along  a  psychological  dimension  of  some  form,  which  also  characterises  Eysenck’s  approach,  is  retained  by  Tomkms. 
nie  humanistic/normative  dimension  can  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  a  number  of  issues  which  discrimmate  between 
them.  "M.nUanendinhimseir  (left  wing  and  humanistic)  contrasts  with  ”  the  valinhle  exists  independent  of  man 
(right  wing  and  normative);  "vi»lnes  are  what  man  wish_es"  (left  wing  and  humanisUc)  in  contrast  to  ’VaUse^ 
independent  of  man”  (right  wing  and  normative);  "man  should  satisfy_and  maximise  his  drives  and  affecL^  (left  wing 
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and  humanistic)  in  contrast  to  "man  should  be  oovemed  by  norms  which  in  turn, 
wing  and  normative). 


modulate  his  drives  and  affects”  (right 


Tomkins,  therefore,  distinguishes  between  the  right  and  left  in  terms  of  their  underlying  values.  He  suggest  that 
humanistic  (and  left  wing)  dimensions  emphasise  a  persons  wants  and  experiences,  normative  (right  wing)  dim 
emphasise  norms,  rules  and  modes  of  action.  Using  these  assumptions,  more  general  efforts  have  been  made  to  relate 
these  dimensions  to  personal  qualities  of  individuals,  expressed  in  terms  of  personality  . 


Tomkins  offers  a  more  complex  and  sophisticated  set  of  attributes  on  which  judgements  and  categorising  of  ideology 
might  be  made  than  other  authors,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  escapes  from  the  same  sort  of  criticisms  leveled  at  the 
earlier  approaches.  The  persistent  series  of  sex  scandals,  for  example,  that  seem  to  emerge  around  politicians  of  both  the 
left  and  right  from  time  to  time  suggest  that  normative  pressures  are  not  always  sufficient  to  temper  what  Tomkins 
would  call  other  humanistic  pressures!  More  seriously,  it  offers  few  insights  into  the  ways  in  which  left  wrng  groups 
(reflecting  humanistic  ideologies)  can  in  the  context  of  extreme  radical  views,  demand  of  their  adherents  an  extreme 
degree  of  obedience  and  conformity  to  rules,  a  characteristic  of  right  wing  (and  normative)  attributes.  The  high  degree  of 
conformity  demanded  by  extreme  left  wing  terrorist  groups  has  been  termed  ’the  paradox  of  conforming 
antiauthoritarians’  by  Post  13,  It  is  a  very  evident  feature  of  radical  terrorist  groups  such  as  the  Provisional  I.R.A.. 
which  demands  obedience  of  members  and  followers,  and  inflicts  on  recalcitrants  gross  punishments  which  in  other 
contexts  would  be  termed  the  barbaric  attributes  of  right  wing  repression. 


A  further  problem  of  all  these  approaches  is  that  they  often  seem  to  represent  a  ’leakage’  of  the  authors  own  political 
values  into  the  presumed  ’objective’  psychological  categories  used.  Perhaps  this  is  inevitable  if  the  starting  points  are 
political,  rather  than  psychological,  categories.  Tomkin’s  views  on  Normative  and  Humanistic  values,  for  example, 
seem  to  be  almost  caricatures  of  the  liberal-conservative  dichotomies  that  characterised  social  movements  in  the  1960’s. 
They  may  be  argued  to  encapsulate  fundamental  qualities,  but  those  qualities  look  decidedly  dated  and  very  much  based 
on  social  context  when  viewed  with  hindsight.  Adorno’s  work  on  authoritarianism  referred  to  in  Chapter  3  and  noted 
below  similarly  seems  to  draw  on  a  caricature  of  the  archetypal  Nazi,  and  may  well  refiect  more  on  post-war  sentiment 

rather  than  on  psychological  reality. 

In  general,  we  can  conclude  that  attempts  to  develop  from  a  political  and  ideological  starting  point  relevant 
psychological  dimensions  seems  to  have  limited  utility.  Perhaps  the  difficulty  lies  in  assuming  that  what  makes  sense 
from  the  perspective  of  establishing  conceptual  clarity  and  uniformity  for  political  and  ideological  concepts  also  makes 
sense  in  psychological  terms.  A  major  weakness  seems  to  be  the  extent  to  which  people’s  behaviour,  and  indeed 
attitudes  as  well,  do  not  consistently  conform  to  assumed  generalised  ideological  and  political  prescriptions. 


2.  Tlic  Psychological  Starting  Point 

In  contrast  to  those  discussed  above,  psychological  starting  points  to  the  analysis  of  ideology  have  generally  attempted 
to  relate  psychological  qualities  as  states  in  some  sense  more  fundamental  than  socially  determined  ephemera,  to 
features  of  ideology.  Typically,  they  have  tended  to  focus  on  the  relationship  between  political  activity  and  personality, 
assuming  personality  to  be  a  fundamental  psychological  quality  of  people.  Personality  has  been  defined  as  "...the 
combination  of  relatively  enduring  characteristics  of  an  individual  that  are  expressed  in  a  variety  of  situations"  This 
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,  ,  I.  r  r  nf  relatively  Stable  internal  qualities  of  individuals,  expressed  as 

approach  to  ideology  therefore  focuses  on  the  role  ot  relatively  siaoic  uii  h 
personality,  and  relates  these  to  forms  of  political  expression. 

.  m=„»  of  o.n»o„  .bs....oo, ..  ™gh,  no..  0...  oo  ,ho  who..  »  fodf.ltofs  b.l»vfoo,  U  prodicubl. 

orsaois^i.  P«»o -..•  >-i>  ".Wlify  »d  .rg„i»tion  b  th.  n«ol.  of  p^ofioulo,  of  d.. 

todi.id»U,  oto  unorf  pbobblify  ooib.  Tl«.  »oy  b.  .o  «.d  modif,«f  by  Umdonol  ».d  «,v— 

too...  but  It.  th.  mutn  u.  «.un,«i  to  b.  ut.ut.ht  utd  tn  .om.  w.y  oou.titut.  .Unbutu  of  that  PObo"- 
utributu  may  b.  tahuitui.  o,  th.y  may  ha.,  th.l,  ottsin.  to  th.  lut.t.cttou  ot  inhu.nt  prop.n.iti.a  w.th  a.punmutt 

events,  usually  (but  not  necessarily)  in  early  childhood. 

Mott  appmaebu  to  idutlog,  fmm  tbit  p.th.«ti..  b...  .mpbatitad  p.y.bodymuuic  apptoacb..  to  p.bohality  d^.ri 
ftom  th.  wotk  ot  Ffud,  utd  ha..  ..putaliy  .mphasitui  th.  tol.  ot  dt.  uncoutclout.  Typtcal  of  tb.t.t  apphtaubat  it 
Da.i.s  lb  H.  attant  that  iu  bis  .i.w  -  ..Iba  most  tuud.tu.ntal  coutributiou  to  polltictd  psychology  was  mad.  y 
Ftaud  ■  mtd  b.  go..  o„  to  discus,  dt.  odgitb  ot  political  b.ha.iou,.  iucludiug  th.  tol.  of  idudogy,  i»  psychcKiyhutuc 
turns.  Consistam  wld.  Fmudiah  tbuui.s,  dt.s.  appmacb.s  .and  to  im.tpt.t  foudamanml  ,ualiti.s  ot  poid.cl  actt.dy  as 
a  fotm  of  disguisui.  unconscious  and  unfuimiad.  psychosa.ual  aspit.tion  and  adjustmant.  Da.lu  account  of  pol.ncd 
d...lopm.nt  1’  is  ..ptassui  In  d....  turns,  uui  b,  d...lops  dt.tn.s  which  ha.,  bun  Indoducui  by  odi.t  a.dtou  such 
as  lassw.ll  1 8.  lassw.ll  in  fact  ml.tui  his  thuny  morn  ditutly  to  poiltlcal  acti.ists.  and  d...lof«sd  th.  not, on  of  duu 
political  lyp.s’:  th.  Agltatot,  th.  Adndnlsttatot  tutd  th.  Thaotist.  lassw.ll  t.lat.d  th.s.  typ.s  to  Ft.udtan 
psychodynanuc  th.oty,  in  t.nns  of  s.xual  repuassion  and  its  r.lationship  with  powat.  Howa.u.  Lassw.  ,  an 
olhu  ihunists  in  this  mould)  tail  to  taial.  th.s.  nithu  gtn.tal  assanions  and  intuptatations  to  th.  spui  ics  o  i  ao  ogy 
a.  w.  know  tham,  and  in  paniculat,  tb.  d..  laft-tigh,  dlm.nslon  that,  how.yu  alusi.a  it  may  ba,  hums  ,0  b.  so 

prominent  a  feature  of  actual  political  behaviour. 

Psychodynanuc  explanations  certainly  accord  well  with  literary  analyses  and  pretensions,  and  psychodynamic  accounts 
in  consequence  frequently  inform  fictional  and  biographic  accounts  of  political  events,  or  political  figures.  The  mam 
themes  they  emphasise  in  analyses  of  ideology  is  the  role  of  sexual  repression,  and  its  relationship  with  power.  Thu^ 
the  political  acUvist  in  some  sense  resolves  his  particular  developmental  psychosexual  problems  by  becoming  mvolved 
in  political  activity.  That  political  behaviour,  and  the  ideologies  that  seem  to  inform  it.  are  concerned  wit  e 
regulation  of  power,  and  control  over  others  in  some  sense,  cannot  be  disputed.  Whether  psychodynamic  explanations 
represent  a  useful  contribution  to  understanding  political  behaviour,  however,  is  a  much  more  difficult  judgement  to 
make.  Looking  at  psychology  as  a  whole,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  this  area  should  be  so  dependent  on  Freu  lan 
speculation,  given  the  limited  role  dtat  Freudian  accounts  play  in  other  areas  of  psychological  analysis.  Perhaps  this  is 
related  to  the  very  evident  lack  of  conceptual  development  in  the  area  of  political  psychology,  and  the  paucity  o 

empirical  research. 


An  approach  which  has  elements  in  common  with  the  psychodynamic  theories  noted  above  can  be  seen  m  the  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  relate  presumed  fundamental  personality  attributes  like  Authoritarianism  to  particular  ideological 
positions.  Concepts  like  authoritarianism  have  a  more  coherent  empirical  base  than  most  psychodynamic  constructs, 
and  to  some  extent  lie  outside  of  the  Freudian  framework.  They  are  also,  however,  amenable  to  psychody^.c 
interpretation.  As  we  have  noted  earlier,  the  origins  of  work  on  authoritarianism  lay  in  attempts  by  a  num  r  o 
workers  to  try  to  understand  some  of  the  psychological  bases  of  the  events  which  characterised  pol.t.cal  life  m  Nazi 
Germany.  A  group  of  workers,  led  by  Adorno  19  described  what  they  termed  the  authoritarian  personality,  which  they 
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wi,h  righ,  Wing  fn«i.t  pnll.icl  views.  In  Uiei,  view,  di.  nnihortinri^  iended  in  sen  die  world  in  ngid  bUck 
„d  wbil.  terms;  for  ernmple,  either  yon  were  .  member  of  n  pariienlnr  group,  or  you  were  not.  Anthonlnnims  eho.^ 
pnnemr  of  mbmissive  olwdienee  to  nndionty  ftgurer,  but  showed  punitive  rejeoilon  of  groups  odter  thm,  their  own.  I. 
mmty  wnys,  ih.  rypicid  .udtoriimim,  wm  the  embodiment  of  die  stereotyped  N«i.  including  the  implied  neg.d.e 
cridcism  of  such  .  compsrison.  link,  between  nnihoriinrinnism  and  ihe  psychodynmmc  .ppronches  outlmed  .toe j. 
in  die  tissnmed  developmennd  femures  of  die  endioritmimu  Ties,  -n  diought  ro  be  the  resul.  of  emly  childhood 
egpmientm.  «td  pmmitillg  pradice^  middmwnnconcepniidusumptionssimilmlo  psychodynmmc  tmcounts. 


We  cm.  see  thm  die  concept  of  .uthonmritmism  seeks  directly  to  link  persomdidi  with  on.  mpect  of  polldcl  behaviour. 
Its  Influence  on  both  psychological  thinking  and  mote  general  approaches  to  understanding  political  exuemism, 
especimiy  of  di.  right,  has  been  considendtle.  Unformnmely.  triien  more  d.tmled  amdyses  of  die  relmioi^p  bariitm. 
.ndtoritearirndsm  (as  measurrii  on  th.  seal,  d.v.lopmi  by  Adorno  at  .1.)  ami  acmal  briiaviour  as  distinct  from  att.tu  es 
are  undmrnkmt,  th.  assumml  causal  qualities  of  audioritarimusm  me  far  fmm  clem.  Ray  »  for  exmnple.  reviews  du. 
me.,  m,d  coherently  mndyses  mid  discusses  many  of  th.  empirical  weakn.ssas  in  smdlas  addressing  die  concept  . 
authoritarimdsm.  As  with  the  more  explicit  psychodynmnlc  accounts,  and  for  bm.dly  similm  reasons,  di.  concept  of 
authoritarianism  as  a  fundamentaJ  basis  for  ideology  seems  wanting. 


An  approach  from  a  different  psycbologictU  dadltion  which  attempts  to  relate  ideology  to  petsontd.ty  cm,  seen  tn 
Eysenck’s  two  factor  rh.ory  of  idm>logy.  Eysoick  trisum.s  that  th.  left-right  dimension  iS  also  a  psychologic 
dimension,  as  well  as  political,  as  w.  have  notml  above  in  our  discussion  of  his  mdicali.m.cons..v..ism  scal.^  He 
inhoduced,  however  a  second  m.d  more  fundammital  dimension  along  which  personality  aldibu.es  of  ideology  might  be 
locmed  .  tough  mindedness  mtd  irnidar  mindmln.ss  ^  The  tough  minded  person  is  a  materialist  and  pessimist;  h.  is 
irreligious,  faddistic  and  sceptical.  Hi.  tender  minded  person  is  idealistic,  in.ellecmal,  concerned  widi  free-will,  and  is 
religious  mid  dogmatic.  The  tough  mindmi  person  deals  with  the  environment  tidier  with  fotc.  (as  a  soldier  nught).  or 
by  rntmipulation  (as  a  scientist  might).  Tl,.  tender  ndnd.d  person  -...deals  with  problems  either  by  thinking 
(pUlosopher)  m  by  believing  (priest).  Th.  best  way  of  describing  dus  ftmtor  is  by  sd.ssing  ihe  prac.,cm.d,m.r.ucid 

dichotomy...” 


Tough  minded  and  tender  minded  are  not  themselves  primary  personality  factors  in  Eysencks  terms,  but  are  Imked  to 
personality  by  their  relaUonship  with  Eysenck’s  concept  of  extraversion-intraversion.  This  is,  in  Eysencks  view  ,  a 
fundamental  personality  dimension,  in  contrast  to  the  radicalism-conservative  dimension,  which  he  regards  as  an 
attitudinal  dimension.  The  tough  minded  are  related  to  extraversion,  and  the  tender  minded  are  related  to  mtrovers.on. 


Eysenck’s  analysis  is  both  stimulating  and  controversial.  It  has  the  virtue  of  having  an  empirical  basts,  m  contrast  to 
the  Freudian  speculations  which  characterise  so  much  of  this  area,  and  this  has  important  implications  for  the  theones 
predictive  power.  Analyses  of  score,  of  politically  active  individuals  on  Eysenck’s  various  scales  have  reveled 
provocative  results,  the  most  striking  of  which  is  the  extent  to  which  extreme  left  and  right  wing  md.v.du^s  (as 
identified  by  extremes  of  scores  on  the  radicalism/conservatism  scales)  show  similarities  on  the  tough  mmdedAender 
minded  scales.  Both  extreme  right  and  left  wingers  show  similar  attributes  of  tough  mindedness,  favouring 
’authoritarian’  approaches  to  social  organisation.  This  would  certainly  help  us  to  make  some  sense  of  Post’s  observation 
24  of  the  ’paradox  of  the  conforming  antiauthoritarian’,  the  tendency  of  extreme  left  wing  groups  to  be  overtly  and 
brutally  conformist  in  the  application  of  their  radical  ideology.  It  has  to  be  noted,  however,  that  other  authors  have 
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disagreed  with  Eysenck’s  analysis,  and  called  into  question  the  relationships  he  descnbes  -5 

Ey»nck-S  vi.w.  b.  suppobeJ  o,  no,,  hi.  .pp.oach  do..  lo  r.pr.,.«  >  .ob.un.W  d...lopn..n,  on  ih. 
„U,.,  1...  .p»if.c  »d  concpmdiy  «d  .mpinonlly  iiml.bJ  .naly-  b..»i  on  P.ycb«lyn,dn.o  d..on,.  ■.  mo...  to 
.,pln,udo.  .wny  tom  to  hidden  i.n«  tortd  of  dnconmion.  mod...,  and  U.  fundnm.n.a,  .b»m,,o,d  ...umpdon.  m. 
mnoh  mom  .ccm.lb..  ,o  .mpidcd  „dy.i.  »d  A.  •  to.ry,  i.  m.dlu  in  .  d.myd.«icp,..np  of  pohu^ 

,md,i,y.  »d  menblm  «.  m  mo.,  dom,  .o  «mly.m  of  poiUioal  b.hn.ion,,  I.  dm  ..abl..  d.  m  m...  .w.y  tom  to 
n^umpdon.  o,  implicndon.  of  hud.pumy  in  d...Iopm.n.  which  »  off.n  .mm  »  b.  tomm.  of  p.yc  mfyn.™. 
«pl«uUon.  of  to  mpponm.  of  ..tom.  idmloji...  On  to  oto  hand,  it.  p.opomd  ml.l.on.h.p  of  pohucnf  .co.,„  o 
inherent  (and  in  Eysenck’s  terms)  genetically  determined  qualities  of  th 

ino...r.ion.  tom.  ,o  1....  lUtl.  room  fo,  .Ibufionn]  mnornca  Y.f  m,  in..c.pabl.  and  fundam.md  f 
polidcd  .c,l.i„,  .tooiafly  a.  w.  b...  mitmi  i.  in  to  com...  of  political i.  H-.  imponanc.  of  ..madond  md 

environmental  factors. 


Ideology  as  Rule  followin2  behaviour 

We  now  move  away  from  the  anajy.i.  of  ideoiogy  from  a  broad  psychologrcal  p.r.pecd.e,  to  a  more  spmr 
behawouraf  atrafy.ra  The  di.cus.ion  tot  follow,  in  the  next  two  meltons  ts  mmewhai  technical,  drawing  on  concepts 
tom  a  tocfalimd  a...  of  ptohology.  Ttc  basic  apptaoeb  1.  no.  to.  compl...  how...,,  and  to  “ 

a.oid  to  .ccbnicalldc.  can  ship  to  n.x,  fwo  mc.l.n.  of  to.  Chapter,  md.lng  to  to  summary  a.  to  end  of  to  meftoo 
wsn  Fmnf..irfhl  and  violent  rwlitiral  behaviour  as  nile  povemed  behavlQm;. 

The  fundammttal  problem  wid.  to  approaches  to  idmtlogy  we  ha.e  encount.md  »  la,  1.  toil  t.lito.  on  .tondall, 
menmiUde  cotwept.  to  ..plain  beha.ioot,  11..,  tok  to  ..plain  beha.i.u,  by  t.l.mnce  to  imentai  p,mi..l«.m,  .mtm,  a 
point  of  .lew  which  smm.  bod,  lacking  in  empirtcal  mppod  and  unnecemartiy  limidng  in  conceptual  ..to..  This 
eridcism  applies  tm  much  to  Eys.nck  a.  to  oto,  autbot.,  Futth.tmote,  perhaps  bee.um  such  ..plana, ton.  pus 
accounu  of  beba.iou,  in.id.  to  indi.idual  (in  tenn.  of  thoughts,  atd.udes,  baits,  etc.)  such  authors  also  beg.n  to 
consider  ideology  as  something  separate  tom,  and  outside  of,  to  bto.det  tom.wotk  in  whtch  poi.t.cs  as  m,  aspect  o 

social  living,  takes  place. 

In  panicular,  toy  1.11  ,o  mdm  a  lundam.Mal  dis.inc.ion  bc.wmn  idmtlogy  m  a  EEfcess  stocntring  and  intoccing 
bchaylout.  mtd  to  con.en.  of  nm.lcul.,  idmtlogles.  The  ..t.n.  fo  which  idmlogy  contols  and  influences  our  behactou, 
can  be  smn ,» something  .pan  tom  pmdcula,  idmsiogical  pmscripfions,  to  content  of  ideology.  Thts  dtsdnedon  ts  », 
imponan.  on.  to  mdte.  mtd  ml.tes  fo  to  disdnedon  nmd.  in  Chaplet  1  betwmn  bmoming  in.ol.ml  m  some  acu..^ 
and  to  ctoummtmce.  sutoonding  cdntolling  a  panicular  action.  I,  enable,  us  to  look  a.  ideology  as  a  muldfamled 
force  influencing  behaviour.  At  one  level,  w.  can  sm  to  role  of  Ideology  In  providing  to  dttmaton  mvl  edhemnm  o 
behaviour  in  lerms  of  panicular  ideological  prescriptions.  But  perhaps  more  tmponantly,  we  can  see  at  Mot  er  eve 
why  cenmn  kinds  of  Idmslogl.s  become  stoog  contoM.re  of  behaviout.  We  will  look  for  und.nttmdmg  of  these  tomes 
in  those  processes  we  know  to  control  other  bdtavlout  ■  the  envitonmemal  end  come.nial  forces  we  have  re  erre  to  m 

Chapter  I  as  contingencies  of  reinforcement. 

A  behavioural  accoum  undoubtedly  has  some  prospect  of  remedying  the  deHciencies  noted  above.  Yet  at  first  sight, 
behavioural  approaches  of  the  kind  we  have  discussed  in  Chapter  I  also  seem  lacking  in  some  respects.  Accounts  of  the 
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dir^uon  =0d»<.l  ot  b.h..r«d,  id  »™. «( d.vi,.nd„n,.l  (>»ch  dd  mnfod:™...) u„,u.»Od.bly 

powerful  wh»  .ppU.d  „  =i„ums,»c.=  wh.»  w.  Odd  idomify  .  dd«.  r.l«ionship.  b«w„n  bdhd.iod,  d„d  ,.»f«rd.„g 
(„  dvd^i..)  o,n«<,udndd.  If  w.  do  somoddog,  odd  imd^id.dly  w.  a  r.wddl  of  soo..  kmd,  .h.  ™m>ll,dg  .fr«. 

0,  tt,.  „w.di  Od  subd^iddd,  b.b..lOd,  will  bo  «ddily  .PPoMdl,  Accoddl.  of  this  kidd  s«d,  IdSkidg.  how...,,  wh.d 
d..,  id.  .ppUwi  to  b.bd.io«,  d.,.ndid«l  dhl  .OddolW  by  dto,.  disBd.  .dds.  Y.t  1.  is  of  cOd~  dt.  tapodsdC.  of  such 
disL.  .dds  dts.  .hd,»..ds«  bod.  rsligiOds  did  s^ils,  id~logicdl  b.hd.io«,.  Th.  polUicd  sstl.is,  ™y  ,n»d«» 
bid».lt  id  d.~dd.s,  Pd««  .».  Od  .  dsy  .0  ds,  I...1,  Sdd  w.  Odd  ..ddlly  .dodgh  idwdify  i«.d.^i»  -.df-st.  »  «■< 
nad.,  of  d..  fri^dship.  fondwi,  socM  .Odd.a  sdd  gw.p  sppno.sl.  Bui  of  doom  d,.  pol.t.^d  .cd.,s,  s  brtdwow  is 
idso  dis^twi  towsdis  d..  SdShUdSd.  of  SOd,.  »,0«  diSUd.  Sdd  g«.»sl  obj«.iv..  such  ss  ch,h.gidg  th.  polttiCSl  psdy .« 
^r,  .ff^tidg  son,,  chsdg.  id  th.  Uw  o,  .hsdg.  i.  d,0,.  g»..dB  socisl  »»ditiodS,  0,  ...d  th.  o..dh,ow  o  sobt.t, 
Sdd  its  n,plsc.dw«t  by  s  „.w  sdd  b.h»  odi«.  How  osd  th.  dsy  to  dsy  b.h..iod,  w.  obsort.  to  b.  th.  stuff  of  poltha 
b.  „ls.«d  id  «,y  dis^t  sodS.  to  0dt«m«  of  this  kidd,  wb.d  suoh  out.od.«  s«  so  fs,  ,.d«,.rf  sdd  distw..  fd,m  th. 

particular  behaviour  we  are  concerned  with? 

Od.  ...fttl  wsy  of  .sphddidg  dt.  .ff~tiv«,..s  of  ooddoi  of  d.l.ywi  outoom.s  od  prosodt  b.h.vio^  is  to  pd,po«  sod,, 
form  of  chsididg,  wh.roby  porticuls,  rolsdodships  of  behaviour  sdd  codS«iuedC  are  dusctty  liok  .  ooe  to  e  o  er.  0 
d..  dtor.  distsdt  .dd.  Thus.  w.  osd  .dvissg.  .  o.dtpl.x  ssdu.dc.  of  ...ms,  .sch  rel.t^l  to  th.  best,  dt.t  ddgh.  .xplard 

Sd  iddividusi  ioididg  .  poiidcsl  group,  besooudg  d.0,.  add  dtor.  id.ol.wi  id  „,  sod  "”'7  ™ 

political  wdivit,  of  sod,.  form.  Such  a  chsid  would  .d.i»g.  «  id.r.d,.dtsl  rd.v.dwdt  towards  dt.  d.stsdl  ^hs.tou, 
sutt.  thdough  a  oodtplex  senes  of  id,».,.la,.d  aotl.iti.s.  Models  r.fl^tidg  this  approach  cad  b.  .d.m.nrf  ».  the 
li,.d,nd.  Od  ,.m>nsa,.  add  w.  will  us.  this  arn.  id  th.  followidg  as  a  apwrifto  .xad.pl.  of  d..  mo,,  g.d.ral  .ssu.  o 
fadaricism.  Th.  idcasidg  idvolv.m.d,  of  dr.  West  C.ddSd  ..rrorts.,  Michael  Bauddum,  (foudd.r  of  d,.  M  of  Jud. 
Movemod.)  described  by  K.ll.u  illustrates  dtis.  Like  mm,y  t«ro,ists.  B.ummm  d.d  dot  sudd.uly  cmbmk  upod  a 
t.,d.rtst  car^r.  Rather,  he  s„ms  to  h...  gradually  usoved  towards  it  as  he  becod,.  idcr^s.agly  m.rg.dJ.snl  from 
society,  dnftidg  into  political  radicalism,  add  ...dtualiy  temonsm.  As  his  idcr.as.d  m.olv.m.nt  developed,  so  o  er 
associatml  ev.dO  helped  to  sustaid  him.  It  is  worth  aotidg  that  the  attractions  of  his  lif.  style  mcasnl  a,  he  b^tuu. 
more  margidslisml,  for  as  he  notes,  "...if  you  had  long  hair,  thm.  were  Hways  ad  incredible  number  of  ch.cks  hadgmg 
Od  to  you...-  Th.  Idter-relatiodship.  of  th.  vanous  factors  associated  with  his  development  as  a  tenons,  am 
idev,u.bly  highly  idlosydcnuic,  and  difficult  to  adticipate.  ye.  on  looking  back,  a  chain  of  in,.,., elated  .ve.n  cad  M 
discerned.  A  press  of  dus  kind  is  inevitably  p«d,llar  to  dt.  Individual  idvol.ni,  aldmugh  d.v.nb.I.ss  lawful  b.  the 
observe,  givm,  hindsight.  Ad  explmm.ion  in  Uses,  terms  has  already  been  rnnicipated  somewhat  m  Chapter  3,  m  . 
discussion  of  developmental  and  ’involvement'  processes  in  the  development  of  fanaticism. 


Even  if  idiosyncratic,  the  processes  whereby  a  person  becomes  a  member  of  a  terrorist  group,  and  the  incremental 
approach  to  violence  that  might  imply,  may  well  be  forceably  explained  in  these  terms.  Expressed  generally  the 
starting  point  for  an  individual,  a  sense  of  injusUce.  a  particular  precipiUting  event,  or  even  more  remotely  a  fnendship. 
may  appear  very  far  removed  from  a  terminal  point,  placing  a  bomb  or  shooting  a  policeman.  But  we  could  read,  y 
envisage  a  process  whereby  they  would  be  linked  through  a  complex  sequence  of  interlocking  but  id.os^crat.c 
circumstances.  We  would  be  developing  in  such  an  explanation  an  account  of  the  ’internal’  logic  of  that  behaviour, 
which  of  course  would  contrast  with  its  apparent  illogicality  when  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  broader  soed  norrns 
and  expectations.  Social  psychological  processes  of  the  kind  described  in  Chapter  3.  such  as  entrapment,  would  readily 
fit  within  this  framework,  interacting  with  and  shaping  the  chained  and  incrementaly  progressing  behavioural  sequences. 


Yet  even  when  viewed  from  a  terminal  point  and  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  the  process  of  -becoming’  a  terrorist  in 
these  terms  may  seem  obscure  and  difficult  to  understand.  In  the  particular  case  of  terrorism,  the  behaviour  involved 
grossly  departs  from  normal  rules  of  conduct  and  expectations.  In  these  circumstances,  rather  than  look  for  lawful 
behavioural  relaUonships  as  explanations  as  we  have  above,  we  may  feel  we  should  have  recourse  to  explanations  m 
terms  of  mental  iUiress  or  deviance  in  some  sense  to  help  us  to  understand  what  seems  to  be  inexplicable  behaviour.  If 
we  could  clearly  see  the  sequence  of  events  that  led  to  that  point  of  placing  a  bomb,  and  if  we  could  recognise  the 
complex  series  of  reciprocal  relationships  between  particular  behaviour  and  outcomes,  the  logic  of  development  may 
well  become  clearer,  and  appear  less  mysterious.  The  difficulty  is.  of  course,  that  such  clarity  of  hindsight  ,s  not 
generally  possible.  Detailed  reconstruction  of  the  events  which  might  determine  a  particular  behaviour,  however  simple, 
is  something  that  in  complex  social  settings  can  only  ever  be  imperfectly  guessed  at.  All  is  not  negaUve.  however. 
Explanations  of  these  kinds  have  utility  in  some  circumstances,  by  at  least  offering  a  framework  for  further  analysis, 
removing  the  behaviour  in  question  from  the  realms  of  inaccessibility.  Taylor  and  Ryan  28,  for  example,  have  used  this 
kind  of  explanation  to  attempt  to  describe  the  development  of  fanatical  behaviour  in  the  context  of  terrorist  violence,  by 
drawing  on  the  idea  of  incremental  development  in  terms  of  chains  of  behaviour. 

But  there  are  further  difficulties  with  such  explanations.  The  most  important  one  is  that  they  appear  to  be  both 
unnecessarily  mechanistic  and  deterministic,  and  dependent  on  post  hoc  analysis.  Indeed,  this  is  of  course  the  same  kind 
of  criticisms  that  can  be  leveled  at  Freudian  and  Psychoanalytic  explanations.  The  length  of  chain  that  would  need  to  be 
postulated  to  explain  any  particular  behaviour  in  these  terms  may  well  be  of  enormous  length,  stretching  (hterally  and 
meuphorically)  the  credibility  of  the  analysis.  Equally,  whilst  behaviour  may  well  be  determined  by  the  contemporary 
and  historical  environment  in  which  it  occurs,  analyses  of  this  form  over-emphasise  the  inevitability  of  particular 
circumstances,  giving  a  false  sense  of  predictability  and  inevitability.  One  certain  feature  of  the  development  of  the 
terrorist,  for  example,  is  that  whilst  many  people  experience  circumstances  that  may  be  correlated  with  induction  mto  a 
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terrorist  life  style,  relatively  few  people  actually  become  violent  terronsts 

Another  and  perhaps  fundamentally  problematic  aspect  of  such  explanations  is  the  implicit  assumption  that  behaviour 
has  a  beginning  and,  more  particularly,  an  end  from  which  we  can  look  back  in  analysis.  This  seems  to  ignore  the 
reciprocity  and  dynamism  of  behaviour,  devaluing  the  flexibility  which  seems  to  characterise  it.  and  assuming  a  linear 
relationship  between  environmental  events  and  behaviour.  Such  criticism  should  not  necessarily  result  in  a  rejection  of 
this  kind  of  explanation,  however,  but  the  limitations  it  implies  should  be  recognised. 

An  alternative  analysis  from  a  behavioural  base  perspective  is  to  develop  explanations  in  terms  of  what  has  been  called 
rule  following  30.  The  control  exercised  by  distant  outcomes  which  is  so  much  a  feature  of  all  behaviour,  not  just 
political  behaviour,  may  well  be  better  characterised  as  being  mediated  by  a  rule  which  relates  those  distant  outcomes  to 
particular  behaviours,  rather  than  by  an  inevitable  chain  of  responses  and  consequences.  A  rule  is  a  verbal  description  of 
relationships  between  behaviours  and  consequences,  especially  aversive  events  and  reinforcement.  "If  you  touch  that 
stove  when  its  hot,  you’ll  bum  yourself."  or  Tell  that  joke  to  Jim.  he’ll  like  it"  are  very  simple  examples  of 
behavioural  mles.  They  describe  what  is  technically  referred  to  as  a  behavioural  contingency,  or  relationship  betweenan 
event  and  behaviour.  A  behavioural  contingency  consists  of  a  description  of  a  response,  a  description  of  an  outcome, 
and  the  identification  of  circumstances  of  some  form  in  the  presence  of  which  the  response  will  produce  that  outcome. 
Those  circumstances  in  which  a  response  will  produce  the  outcome  are  technically  referred  to  as  discriminative  stimuU. 
In  the  example  above,  in  the  presence  of  a  hot  stove  (...a  discriminative  stimulus...),  touching  that  stove  (...a 
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response...)  will  present  an  aversive  bum  (...an  outcome,..).  Another  simple  example  might  be  the  events  that  confront 
a  comedian,  where  in  the  presence  of  a  receptive  audience  (a  discriminative  stimulus),  telling  a  joke  (a  response)  will 

produce  a  rewarding  laugh  (an  outcome)  . 

A  rule,  therefore,  is  a  generalisation  about  the  circumstances  that  control  behaviour  (both  positive  and  negative)  that 
have  applied  in  the  past,  or  wjU  apply  in  the  future.  Another  way  of  expressing  this  relationship  is  to  refer  to 
contin2encv  rules.  The  examples  given  above  illustrate  simple  contingency  rules  that  might  exist.  The  first,  for 
example,  is  of  the  form  that  might  be  taught  to  a  child,  tlie  second  is  perhaps  a  more  complex  example.  In  the  former, 
the  particular  environmental  event  that  will  produce  the  aversive  outcome  (the  disenminative  stimulus)  is  the  stove,  in 
the  latter  it  is  a  receptive  audience.  Outcomes,  of  course  can  be  positive  or  negative,  again  as  illustrated  above. 

In  terms  of  understanding  complex  behaviour,  the  utility  of  an  analysis  in  terms  of  contingency  rules  can  be  contrasted 
with  the  chain  analysis  of  ideological  behaviour  detailed  above.  The  chain  analysis  emphasises  the  importance  of 
immediate  acting  circumstances  in  the  control  of  behaviour.  Such  behaviour  might  be  termed  contingency  controled,  as 
opposed  to  rule-governed.  The  distant  outcomes  in  themselves  have  no  necessary  relationship  with  the  immediate 
controlling  contingencies.  The  individual  might  Mrift*  towards  something  (like  involvement  with  terrorism),  but  that 
eventual  state  has  little  or  no  relationship  with  the  particular  circumstances  that  affect  the  individual  at  any  given  time. 
An  analysis  in  terms  of  contingency  rules,  on  the  other  hand,  emphasises  the  relationship  between  present  behaviour, 
and  some  deferred  consequences.  The  rule  effectively  mediates  between  present  behaviour  and  that  deferred  or  distant 
consequence.  By  drawing  on  the  saune  explanatory  and  conceptual  framework,  therefore,  we  can  identify  two  very 
powerful  but  different  kinds  of  explanation.  Presumably  in  any  given  complex  situation,  we  will  not  be  concerned  with 
them  individually,  but  in  some  kind  of  reciprocal  combination. 

The  postulation  of  such  contingency  rules  does  not  imply  mentalistic  explanations  of  the  kind  referred  to  earlier  in  our 
description  of  psychological  approaches  to  ideology.  Tlie  importance  of  introducing  the  concept  of  rules  lies  not  in 
substituting  one  obscure  kind  of  explanation  with  another  Rather,  by  looking  at  rules  as  verbal  desenptions  (for 
both  the  speaker  and  the  listener  ^^)  mediating  distant  outcomes  to  immediate  behaviour,  we  are  indicating  a  process 
whereby  such  rules  might  develop  which  is  both  consistent  with  and  complementary  to  other  kinds  of  behavioural 
explanations.  It  recognises  and  draws  upon  the  powerful  situational  forces  which  we  know  to  control  behaviour,  and 
places  them  in  a  context  which  enables  us  to  explain  the  complex  organised  qualities  of  behaviour  over  time. 

Rules  can  be  abstractions  from  inevitable  immediate  environmental  contingencies,  or  they  can  be  abstractions  or 
analyses  of  contingencies  that  have  occurred,  or  will  occur.  One  very  powerful  form  of  rule  noted  by  Skinner  ^  which 
is  based  on  the  latter,  is  an  ethical,  religious  or  government  law.  These  are  almost  invariably  injunctions  (for  example, 
the  sixth  commandments  instructs  ”Thou  shall  not  commit  adultery”),  although  in  application,  the  injunctive  quality 
may  be  softened,  resulting  in  a  description  of  immediate  contingencies  (’if  you  do,  I  will  leave  you ).  That  very 
softening  reflects  the  combination  of  a  contingency  rule  (the  commandment)  with  an  immediate  circumstance  (or 
contingency)  affecting  present  behaviour  referred  to  above.  Indeed,  the  notion  of  ideology  as  we  have  discussed  it  in  this 
Chapter  fits  into  this  particular  framework  for  rules,  in  that  ideology  frequently  is  a  series  of  injunctive  prescriptions  of 
behaviour,  which  on  analysis  soften  to  more  explicit  descriptions  of  immediate  contingencies.  We  might  even  desenbe 
this  contingency  based  softening  of  ideology  as  the  pragmatic  process  of  politics  In  summary,  for  the  purposes  of 
our  discussion  here,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  rule  following  behaviour  offers  a  means  of  relating  distant  objectives 
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and  outcomes  to  immediate  activity. 


In  elaborating  on  Rokeach’s  definition  of  ideology  at  tlie  beginning  of  this  chapter,  we  referred  to  ideology  as 
common  and  broadly  agreed  set  of  rules  to  which  an  individual  subscribes  which  help  to  regulate  and  determine 
behaviour".  The  utility  of  this  defmition  is  now  apparent.  Ideology  gives  the  individual  a  set  of  rules  that  help  to 
determine  behaviour.  The  circumstances  in  which  behaviour  occurs  gains  its  ’meaning’,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  its 
apparent  purposiveness,  by  reference  to  some  distant  end.  This  end  is  expressed  in  terms  of  a  rule,  rather  than  by 
reference  to  the  immediate  circumstances  prevailing  at  the  time.  The  distant  end  therefore  shapes  and  conditions 
behaviour.  In  analysing  the  process  of  this,  we  can  begin  to  see  interrelationships  between  what  might  otherwise  seem 
very  disparate  and  unrelated  activities.  By  reference  to  rules  in  this  sense,  for  example,  we  can  readily  see  the  way  m 
which  rules  can  substitute  for,  and  ’’short-circuit’’,  experience  of  particular  behavioural  contingencies. 

Thus  the  political  activist  takes  part  in  a  variety  of  activities,  all  of  which  are  structured  around  and  controlled  by  broad 
ideological  rules  which  control  his  behaviour.  The  source  of  the  rules  are  authority  of  some  kind,  and  they  are  expressed 
in  some  transmittable  verbal  medium  (like  writing,  for  example).  The  importance  of  transmission  of  verbal  rules 
through  some  medium  is  of  considerable  conceptual  importance  in  this  analysis  ^6,  and  of  course  this  is  a  particularly 
appropriate  quality  for  analyses  of  political  ideology.  Thus,  the  rules  that  structure  our  behaviour  come  from  the  Bible, 
the  writings  of  Marx,  Hitler’s  "Mein  Kampf,  and  so  on.  Usually,  the  rules  expressed  in  works  of  this  kind  are  very 
general,  and  do  not  offer  particular  detailed  prescriptions  for  behaviour.  We  therefore  see  the  development  of  additional 
rules  elaborating  and  expanding  on  the  original  rules,  through  commentaries  and  Papal  encyclicals.  These  ancillary 
developments  may  well  more  closely  relate  to  immediate  contingencies.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  a  feature  of 
the  ideologically  committed  (both  secular  and  religious)  is  their  regular  attendance  at  study  groups,  discussion  forums 
and  services  at  which  the  general  rules  are  worked  out  into  a  more  particular  form.  Thus  the  general  ideological  rules 
become  expressed  in  more  particular  ways  such  that  the  individual  can  both  more  readily  learn  them,  and  the  behavioural 
contingencies  implied  by  the  rales  more  readily  and  effectively  exert  their  influence. 

In  passing,  we  might  also  note  the  important  immediate  circumstances  which  will  also  apply  in  this  process,  and  may 
serve  to  interact  with  and  supplement  the  more  distant  rule  related  contingencies.  Meetings  and  discussions  of  the  kind 
noted  above,  may  serve  to  refine  ideological  prescriptions,  but  they  also  exercise  considerable  control  over  behaviour 
themselves,  through  social  reinforcement  and  the  forces  of  group  behaviour  we  have  already  discussed.  Thus,  when 
looking  at  the  long  term  focus  of  rules,  we  cannot  ignore  more  immediate  contingencies  that  might  act  as  subsidiary 

supports. 

Rules  do  not  exercise  perfect  control  over  behaviour.  Even  the  most  enthusiastic  devotee  to  a  religion  may  from  time  to 
time  lapse  and  sin  (the  strength  of  the  rule  governed  contingency,  however,  might  be  indicated  by  the  extent  to  which 
he  is  aware  of  sinning  and  the  nature  of  that  awareness).  We  can  say  in  general  that  the  degree  of  control  the 
environment  exercises  over  behaviour  is  related  to  the  kind  of  reinforcing  contingencies  that  might  operate  on  an 
individual.  The  most  important  element  of  this  is  the  adequacy  or  otherwise  of  the  reinforcing  consequences  in  such 
contingencies.  Where  the  relationship  between  behaviour  and  its  consequences  are  unclear,  or  where  the  consequences  are 
not  particularly  distinctive  or  are  perhaps  multiple,  so  the  particular  control  of  any  one  contingency  over  behaviour  will 

be  less  than  absolute. 
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Ukewise,  we  need  not  assume  that  all  rules  when  expressed  are  necessarily  effective.  Malott  37  distinguishes  between 
’hard-to-follow'  rules  and  'easy-to-follow'  rules.  The  'easy-to-follow*  rules  describe  relationships  where  behaviour  will 
produce  an  outcome  which  is  probable  and  sizable,  even  if  delayed;  they  may  also  involve  other  probable  and  sizable 
subsidiary  contingencies  (for  example,  aided  perhaps  by  study  groups,  social  contact,  and  other  qualities  of  the 
environment  in  which  the  individual  lives  as  we  have  noted  above).  We  might  embark  on  an  arduous  programme  of 
study,  not  because  we  are  reinforced  by  reading  course  books,  but  because  at  the  end  of  the  programme,  we  receive  a 
degree  or  diploma  that  makes  it  more  likely  that  we  might  earn  a  higher  income.  A  considerable  aid  to  this  process  (as 
any  evening  student  will  know)  is  the  informal  contact  a  student  has  with  others  in  his  position.  In  a  more  technical 
discussion,  Cerutti  38  has  referred  to  subsidiary  contingencies  of  this  kind  as  'collateral  consequences . 


'Hard-to-follow*  rules,  in  contrast,  describes  contingencies  that  are  either  improbable  or  have  outcomes  that  are  small  (in 
terms  of  either  aversive  or  reinforcing  consequences),  and  are  perhaps  lacking  in  subsidiary  easy-to-follow*  rules.  We 
might  also  envisage  circumstances  where  rules  might  conflict  -  for  example,  some  of  the  health  related  activities  we 
should  perform  to  ensure  a  healthy  future  may  conflict  with  other  rule  determined  behaviours  related  to  earning  a  living, 
or  making  professional  or  occupational  progress.  Thus,  we  might  work  in  unhealthy  or  dangerous  environments  placing 
health  at  risk  where  the  balance  of  rules  related  to  occupational  advancement  are  more  powerful  in  terms  of  outcomes. 

Developing  this  theme,  therefore,  we  might  describe  someone  who  is  ideologically  committed,  as  being  under  the 
control  of  particular  rules,  derived  from  whatever  ideological  source.  The  origins  of  such  control  lie  m  the  normal 
learning  processes  which  we  are  familiar  with,  and  relate  to  the  situational  consequences  of  behaviour.  It  is  important  to 
stress  that  whilst  this  may  appear  to  be  a  relatively  simple  and  straightforward  explanation  of  how  ideology  might  come 
to  occupy  an  important  role  for  an  individual,  the  processes  that  will  occur  for  that  individual  will  of  necessity  be 
complex,  reciprocal  and  interactive.  An  explanation  of  the  behaviour  may  be  made  by  reference  to  relatively  simple 
processes,  but  the  operation  of  the  processes  we  have  identified  may  well  be  be  extraordinanly  complex. 


We  should  note  that  whilst  we  have  drawn  attention  to  the  role  that  rule  following  might  have  in  explanations  of 
ideologically  activity,  this  is  not  to  say  that  this  explanation  only  serves  this  form  of  behaviour.  Rather,  it  would  seem 
likely  that  aU  forms  of  behaviour  are  subject  to  the  control  of  rules  of  some  form.  The  difference  between  the 
ideologically  committed  and  others  is  that  perhaps  for  the  ideological,  the  rules  can  be  expressed  in  a  relatively  clear 
way.  Ideology  is  necessarily  transmittable  through  a  verbal  or  analogous  medium.  Furthermore,  such  rules  may  be 
'easy-to-follow*,  and  as  we  noted  earlier,  have  a  measure  of  cohesion  and  strength  because  they  are  expressed.  Indeed,  by 
virtue  of  being  expressed,  they  may  gain  further  cohesion  and  power  through  specifying  clearer  relationships.  Thus  the 
behaviour  of  the  ideologically  committed  may  appear  more  organised  and  directed  because  the  rules  are  more  clearly 
articulated  and  interrelate  in  clearer,  logical  and  powerful  ways.  The  relationships  between  immediate  and  distant 
outcomes  becomes,  therefore,  more  explicit,  and  able  to  exercise  closer  control  over  behaviour.  In  summary,  therefore, 
our  behaviour  whether  ideologically  based  or  otherwise,  remains  both  controlled  by  rules  relating  distant  outcomes  to 
immediate  events,  and  by  immediate  contingencies.  For  the  ideological,  the  rules  may  be  more  explicit  and  logical,  and 
additionally  supported  by  powerful  subsidiary  contingencies. 

This  analysis  is  somewhat  speculative,  in  that  empirical  verification  of  these  concepts  in  terms  of  the  large  scale 
activiUes  implied  by  political  behaviour  are  lacking.  On  the  other  hand,  the  analysis  offers  considerable  conceptual 
advantages  over  other  psychological  speculations  in  this  area.  By  relating  ideology  to  rule  following  behaviour,  we  are 
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describing  a  process  whereby  particular  ideologies,  expressed  in  rules,  gain  control  and  inHuence  over  behaviour.  It  also 
offers  us  a  perspective  from  which  to  analyse  particular  ideologies,  for  given  such  a  process,  we  can  now  look  at  the 
functional  relationships  of  particular  political  activity.  In  general  terms,  the  position  advanced  here  is  not  a  unique 
development  in  analyses  of  poliUcal  behaviour.  It  bears  some  similarities  with  other  perspectives  emphasising 
functional  relaUonships,  such  as  that  developed  by  Dietrich  39  of  the  rise  to  power  of  the  Nazi  party.  However,  in 
contrast  to  the  position  developed  here,  Dietrich’s  analysis  is  based  on  the  related  area  of  Social  Behaviourist  principles 
40.  Skinners  notion  of  rules  seems  to  be  an  important  conceptual  advance  over  Social  Learning  Theory  in  the  area  we 
are  concerned  with,  however,  offering  a  specificity  in  analysis  which  is  consistent  with  the  power  to  apply  it  to  more 

general  situations. 

Fanatical  and  violent  t>olitical  behaviour  as  rule  governed  behaviour 

From  this  short  analysis,  we  can  see  how  ideology  seen  as  the  expression  of  explicit  and  internally  cohesive  and  logical 
contingency  rules,  helps  to  relate  distant  events  to  immediate  behaviour.  Our  analysis  does  not  need  to  draw  on  special 
explanations,  but  rather  uses  existing  powerful  explanatory  frameworks.  By  referring  to  rule  governed  behaviour,  we  can 
see  how  ideology  relates  to  authority  (as  the  source  of  rules),  and  how  ideology  provides  rules  that  determine  our 
behaviour.  The  focussed  way  in  which  the  political  fanatic,  for  example,  seems  bounded  by  his  ideological  assumptions 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  else  (as  discussed  at  length  in  Chpater  2)  illustrates  in  a  simple  way  the  rigid  and  insensitive 
nature  of  rule  governance. 

This  approach  also  sets  the  scene  for  an  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  political  violence  and  ideology,  in  terms  of 
a  framework  in  which  particular  ideological  priorities  might  be  expressed.  An  important  implication  of  this  discussion 
is  that  in  the  conceptual  terms  discussed  here,  political  violence  is  not  necessarily  a  primary,  and  therefore  distinctive, 
quality  of  either  ideology  or  the  politically  active,  although  it  may  be  that  violence  is  more  likely  in  some  ideologies 
than  others.  Nor  need  we  look  for  particular  individual  qualities  that  allows  for  the  expression  of  that  violence.  Rather, 
violence  can  be  seen  as  an  instrumental  quality  of  ideology,  its  incidence  being  determined  by  the  interaction  of 
ideology  as  contingency  rules,  the  particular  content  of  ideology,  local  and  immediate  behavioural  contingencies  and 
situational  factors.  Indeed,  under  some  circumstances,  violence  may  simply  be  a  rather  minor  element  linked  with,  and 
subsidiary  to,  other  more  powerful  controlling  contingencies.  The  effects  of  such  violence  may,  of  course,  be  profound 
on  the  recipient,  or  the  society  in  which  such  violence  takes  place,  but  as  far  as  the  violent  person  is  concerned,  it  may 
well  be  an  incidental  element  in  the  broader  contingencies  controlling  behaviour. 

In  attempting  to  understand  the  determinants  of  ideological  behaviour  from  this  perspective,  we  can  assume  th 
immediate  contingency  relationships,  and  more  distant  rule-governed  contingencies  interact  and  control  our  behaviour. 
As  far  as  rule  governed  contingencies  are  concerned,  they  may  exercise  effective  control  or  ineffectively  control.  For 
most  people,  we  can  see  examples  of  both  kinds  of  rule  following,  and  the  contradictions  and  uncertainties  we  observe 
in  peoples  behaviour  may  be  related  to  the  balance  of  effective  and  ineffective  rules,  or  the  conflict  between  rules.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  such  a  balance  is  related  at  least  in  part  to  the  degree  to  which  rules  are  articulated.  The  case 
of  the  fanatic  seems  to  represent  a  situation  where  a  form  of  ideological  rule  exercises  extensive  and  powerful  control 
over  behaviour. 

Such  effectiveness  of  control  may  indicate  the  main  reason  for  the  distinctive  rigidity  of  the  fanatics  behaviour.  A 
feature  of  the  fanatic  we  have  noted  earlier  in  Chapter  2  is  his  remorseless  and  unshakable  adherence  to  a  particular 
position.  .nH  to  the  logical  following  through  of  that  ,>asitioji  regardless  of  whether  such  behaviour  conflicts  with 
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moral  prascripUons.  Perhaps  what  we  see  in  the  fanatic  is  an  individual  showing  in  fact  two  distinctive  qualities  of 
behavioural  control.  The  first  is  that  the  fanatics  behaviour  is  under  close  control  of  ideological  rules  (m  the  sense  of 
effective  rules  used  above)  which  by  virtue  of  their  origins  are  for  that  individual  easy-to-follow  rules,  or  have  similar 
strength  through  subsidiary  consequences  and  supports.  The  second  quality  is  that  circumstances  or  contingencies  m  his 
immediate  environment  exercise  reduced  control  over  behaviour,  with  limited  or  no  supportive  contingencies.  It  has 
been  recognised  that  close  control  by  rule  following  contingencies  results  in  insensitivity  of  behaviour  to  immediate 
circumstances  Such  insensitivity  in  the  particular  circumstances  we  are  concerned  with  may  be  a  very  significant 
element  in  the  development  of  this  particular  quality  of  fanaticism.  Indeed,  Skinner  descnbes  many  of  the  features  of 
behaviour  which  we  have  identified  as  fanatical  in  Chapter  2  in  terms  of  the  qualities  which  he  sees  as  typical  of  rule 
governed  behaviour  -  lack  of  variety  in  responses  and  reasons,  an  emphasis  on  truth,  and  so  on. 

We  noted  in  Chapter  2  that  the  fanatics  behaviour  can  be  though  of  as  having  qualities  similar  to  those  of  normal 
people,  differing  along  a  continuum  of  some  kind,  rather  than  differing  in  absolute  terms.  Perhaps  one  way  of 
characterising  that  continuum  is  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which  the  fanatic’s  behaviour  is  closely  controlled  by  a 
limited  set  of  rules  which  are  relatively  constrained  in  extent  and  closely  interrelated.  This  contrasu  with  the  relative 
multiplicity  of  rules  that  might  control  normal  behaviour,  and  the  extent  of  control  exercised  by  immediate 
circumstances. 


If  we  express  this  difference  in  such  a  way,  this  is  not  simply  a  tautology,  nor  is  it  an  elaborate  version  of  the  kinds  of 
mentalistic  accounts  noted  above.  An  individual  can  be  ’fanatical’  about  a  variety  of  things  -  he  might  fanaticaly  follow 
a  sport  or  become  wholly  absorbed  and  involved  in  an  aspect  of  work.  All  are  examples  of  the  control  exercised  by 
behavioural  rules.  The  nature  of  the  particular  rule  following  behaviour  will  clearly  detemune  the  focus.  The  distmctive 
quality  of  fanatical  political  behaviour  is  the  extent  of  control  which  is  itself  a  reflection  of  the  all  embracing  qualities 
of  political  ideology,  in  contrast  to  the  limited  scope  of  sport  related  rules,  for  example.  In  describing  ideologically 
controlled  behaviour  in  this  way,  and  in  particular  by  relating  it  to  the  behaviour  of  the  fanatic,  we  are  not  therefore 
only  describing  the  nature  of  behavioural  control,  but  also  describing  the  processes  whereby  such  control  develops.  This 
seems  to  be  an  advance  on  other  ways  of  conceptualising  the  problem. 

We  can  also  now  distinguish  between  the  processes  that  might  allow  the  expression  of  ideology,  and  the  qualities  of  a 
particular  ideology.  Rules  refer  to  the  set  of  contingencies  relating  distant  outcomes  to  behaviour  (the  process  of 
ideology).  On  the  other  hand,  the  particular  content  of  rules  (or  in  technical  terms,  the  contingencies  they  imply)  refer 
to  their  ideological  content  and  prescriptions.  The  content  qualities  of  ideology,  whilst  relating  to  more  general  rules, 
are  likely  to  involve  more  immediate  circumstances,  relating  to  events  on  a  day  to  day  level.  This  distmction  is 
probably  most  apparent  in  religious  ideologies,  where  there  is  often  a  very  direct  link  established  between  behaviour  and 
ideology.  Particular  activities  relate  to  ideological  prescriptions,  through  subsidiary  activities  such  as  prayer,  retreats  and 
abstention  from  particular  foods. 

This  approach,  therefore,  seems  to  free  the  analysis  from  the  constraints  imposed  by  political  concepnial  consistency, 
and  the  assumption  that  political  consistency  also  characterises  behavioural  consistency.  Left-right  might  be  a  useful 
category  for  political  analysis,  as  a  means  of  describing  ideological  content,  but  we  do  not  now  need  to  seek  some 
inherent  psychological  or  behavioural  meaning  in  that  description,  nor  look  for  meaning  in  terms  of  particular  personal 
attributes.  We  are  also  now  able  to  look  at  ideology  in  terms  of  function  and  utility  for  the  individual,  rather  than 


seeing  ideological  content  as  something  that  exists  in  its  own  right  without  reference  to  the  behavioural  contingencies 
it  might  create. 

Summary:  Ideology  and  Rule  Following 

This  summary  reviews  the  principal  areas  of  discussion  of  the  last  two  sections. 

1.  A  fundamental  distinction  is  made  between  ideology  as  a  process  structuring  and  influencing  behaviour  and  the 
content  of  a  particular  ideology. 

2.  A  characteristic  of  ideological  behaviour  is  its  concern  with  distant,  and  probably  ultimate  ends,  perfiaps  related  to 
social  change,  or  religious  fullfillment.  This  can  be  distinguished  from  the  more  immeadiatc  circumstances  that 
consitituc  subsidiary  elements  of  that  larger  process  that  might  be  characterised  as  political  behaviour. 

3.  Traditional  behaviour  analyses  relate  immeadiatc  circumstances  to  distant  ends  through  some  kind  of  chain  of 
circumstances,  resulting  in  periiaps  incremental  development  of  someone  towards  the  distant  end.  The  weakness  of  this 
approach  when  applied  to  politcal  behaviour  is  that  it  is  heavily  dependant  on  hindsight.  The  end  either  seems  accidental 
rather  than  deliberate,  or  it  implies  an  innappropriately  mechanistic  and  deterministic  view  of  human  behaviour,  which 
is  not  borne  out  by  everyday  experience.  This  fails  to  capture  the  essential  quality  of  political  behaviour,  which  is  that 
it  docs  have  a  coherence  and  direction  over  time. 

4.  An  alternative  way  of  relating  distant  ends  to  immeadiatc  behaviour  is  through  the  concept  of  rule  following.  A 
bchaviuoural  rule  relates  a  disant  outcome  to  particular  behaviour.  A  rule  is  a  generalisation  about  the  circumstances 
that  control  behaviour. 

5.  The  prxxufss  of  ideology  can  be  characterised  in  behavioural  terms  as  ”...a  common  and  broadly  agreed  set  of  rules  to 
which  an  individual  subscribes  which  help  to  regulate  and  determine  behaviour” 

6.  The  actual  control  over  behaviour  at  any  given  time  is  the  result  of  the  inter>relationship  between  immeadiatc 
circumstances  and  rule  related  distant  outcomes. 

7.  Fanatical  behaviour  can  be  characterised  as  behaviour  luider  powerful  and  effective  rule  control,  with  reduced  control 
of  immeadiate  circumstances.  This  helps  to  explain  the  rigidity,  insensitivity  and  focussing  of  fanatical  behaviour. 

8.  The  difference  between  fanatical  behaviour  and  normal  behaviour  can  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  a  continuum 
reflecting  degree  of  control  by  behavioural  rules.  The  fanatic’s  behaviour  is  closely  controlled  by  a  limited  set  of  rules 
which  are  relatively  constrained  in  extent  and  are  closely  related.  This  contrasts  with  the  relative  multiplicity  of  rules 
that  might  control  normal  behaviour,  and  the  extent  of  control  exercised  by  immeadiate  circumstances. 


The  context  of  ideology:  Militancy 

We  can  now  turn  to  our  principle  concern;  how  ideology  becomes  associated  with  violence.  In  the  remaining  discussion 
of  this  chapter,  and  in  the  next  two  chapters,  we  will  be  concerned  with  this  issue.  We  have  noted  that  the  process  of 
ideology  can  be  conceptualised  in  terms  of  rules,  but  such  rules  have  particular  qualities  by  virtue  of  their  content  and 
nature,  that  relates  to  the  expression  of  violent  behaviour.  Two  principal  qualities  of  the  proc.ess  of  ideology  will  be 
discussed  in  the  next  two  Chapters  in  relation  to  their  capacity  to  facilitate  violence  -  millenarianism  as  particular 
qualities  of  ideological  content,  and  lack  of  public  space  as  a  quality  of  the  process  of  ideological  control  over 
behaviour.  A  particular  quality  of  ideological  content  -  militancy  -  that  clearly  relates  to  violence  will  be  disposed  of 
relatively  briefly  in  this  chapter. 

We  can  see  violence  in  ideology  as  an  aspect  not  simply  of  the  process  of  ideology  (as  may  be  the  case  with 
millenarianism  and  public  space  as  we  will  see  later),  but  also  the  expression  and  articulation  of  the  qualities  of 
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particular  ideological  content,  expressed  as  rules  (in  this  behavioural  sense),  which  characterise  that  ideology.  This  is  an 
important  point  to  make,  for  in  the  context  of  a  militant  ideology,  it  emphasises  the  relationship  between  ideological 
rules  (perhaps  expressed  in  a  general  way  as  rhetoric)  and  behaviour.  This  in  turn  enables  us  to  separate  out  kinds  of 
ideology  related  to  violence  by  relating  its  rhetorical  expression  to  particular  behaviour.  We  might  even  envisage  a 
continuum  of  ideological  expression  that  relates  to  violence,  and  we  might  see  that  expression  in  the  articulation  of  that 
ideology,  in  whatever  form  it  takes. 

The  extent  of  violent  and  combative  rhetoric  in  any  particular  ideology  can  be  described  as  its  degree  of  militancy. 
Militancy  is  clearly  the  most  obvious  content  quality  of  potentially  fanatical  ideologies  that  has  a  bearing  on  the 
expression  of  violent  behaviour.  We  can  distinguish  between  ideologies  that  directly  relate  militancy  to  behaviour,  and 
ideologies  that  have  militant,  combative  potential  which  in  some  circumstances  can  lead  to  violence.  Ideologies  that 
explicitly  encourage  violence  as  a  means  of  attaining  a  desired  goal  may  be  relatively  rare,  but  perhaps  can  be  seen  in 
some  anarchist  movements,  such  as  Nihlism.  The  Nilhists  had  their  ideological  origins  in  the  writings  of  Sergei 
Nechayev,  and  aspired  to  the  destruction  of  society  to  prepare  for  a  better,  utopian,  order  to  replace  it.  As  far  as 
Nechayev  was  concerned,  the  revolutionary  who  would  achieve  this  desirable  utopian  end  state  ...knows  only  a  single 
science:  the  science  of  destruction.”  Sometimes,  the  term  ’propaganda  of  the  deed’  was  used  to  desenbe  Nechayev’s 
views,  which  of  course  emphasises  the  direct  behavioural  references  to  his  ideology.  If  we  could  express  Nilhist 
ideology  in  terms  of  behavioural  rules,  they  would  of  course  directly  relate  destructive  violence  to  positive  distant 
outcomes  in  terms  of  a  changed  social  order. 

Nihilism  is  not  typical  of  ideologies  involving  violence,  however.  It  is  unusual  to  find  explicit  violence  expressed  as  an 
essential  and  necessary  element  of  an  ideology.  More  usual  is  a  less  direct  relationship  with  violence,  where  militancy 
rather  than  violence  better  expresses  its  focus.  Revolutionary  ideologies  in  themselves,  because  they  look  forward  to 
some  better  state,  do  not  necessarily  prescribe  violent  behaviour.  The  anticipated  change  might  be  achieved  through 
gradual  change,  or  political  activity  through  democratic  institutions.  But  in  circumstances  where  the  ideology  indicates 
means  to  achieve  the  desirable  end  state,  interference  with  such  means  may  well  have  the  potential  for  expression  in 
violence.  In  circumstances  where  ideology  is  expressed  in  terms  of  inevitable  outcomes  (the  fulfillment  of  the  class  war, 
for  example,  or  the  attainment  of  the  thousand  year  Reich)  and  where  personal  action  may  play  a  part  in  attaining  or 
hastening  the  attainment  of  the  political  objective,  so  there  may  be  a  particular  potential  for  violence.  This  is  discussed 
at  some  length  in  the  next  chapter  in  the  context  of  Millenarianism. 

Where  ideological  Aetoric  makes  reference  to  ’cleansing  the  world’  of  some  racial  group,  such  as  the  Jews,  we  can  see  at 
its  clearest  the  origins  of  rule  governed  contingencies  relating  behaviour  to  violence.  More  subtly,  but  equally  clearly, 
we  can  see  how  (^ur’anic  injunctions  and  consequences  to  apostasy  in  Islam  can  result  in  attempted  violence  against  the 
author  Salman  Rushdie  after  the  publication  of  his  book  The  Satanic  Verses”.  These  examples  illustrate  how  expliciUy 
militant  expression  of  ideology  can  in  turn  gain  expression  through  violent  behaviour. 

In  pursuing  the  discussion  developed  in  this  Chapter,  we  can  also  speculate  about  a  further  way  in  which  once  violence 
is  introduced  into  ideologically  determined  behaviour  it  may  increase  in  occurrence.  The  immediacy  of  consequence  to 
violent  behaviour  ha<  already  been  noted  in  Chapter  2  as  a  powerful  reason  for  its  persistence,  despite  frequent  social 
disapproval.  Such  immediacy  of  effect  may  be  important  in  enhancing  the  relative  importance  of  a  narrowly  defined  and 
limited  array  of  contingency  or  controlling  relationships.  Thus,  those  behaviours  that  result  in  violence  may  be 
reinforced  by  fulfilling  ideological  priorities,  establishing  powerful  contingency  relationships  within  the  overall  context 


of  broader  ideologically  specif.ed  rule-govenred  contingencies.  We  can  see  examples  of  this  in  the  way  in  which  Allen 
43  describes  the  way  in  which  the  Nazi’s  came  to  power  in  the  German  town  of  Northeim.  The  selective  victimisation 
of  townspeople,  the  sporadic  upsurges  in  violence  related  to  electioneering,  all  indicate  the  action  of  local  and 
essentially  immediate  factors,  which  whilst  they  were  consistent  with  the  broader  Nazi  ideological  framework,  also 
seemed  to  enhance  the  committment  of  the  committed  by  creating  a  sense  of  progress  and  change. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  relate  notions  of  the  kind  described  above  to  the  development  of  more  macro-social  unite, 
such  as  cultures.  This  is  not  the  same  as  ideology,  of  course,  and  perhaps  addresses  a  level  of  analyses  even  more 
general  than  that  addressed  here.  Malott  44  and  Glenn  45  introduce  and  develop  these  ideas  in  the  context  of  cultural 
anthropology,  drawing  on  the  work  of  Harris  46  and  the  approach  to  anthropology  known  as  Cultural  Materialism  This 
is  an  empirical  analysis  of  cultural  entities  drawing  on  similar  assumpuons  to  those  developed  here,  especially  the 
primacy  of  behavioural  approaches.  The  details  of  this  analysis  need  not  particularly  concern  us,  however,  other  than  to 
note  the  broader  generality  of  explanations  of  macro-social  processes  in  terms  of  rule  following  behaviour. 

The  distincuons  we  have  made  in  this  Chapter  helps  us,  therefore,  to  analyse  ideologically  determined  behaviour.  One 
further  issues  remains  -  how  do  the  contingency  relationships  we  have  described  as  ideology  come  to  affect  an 
individual?  Why  does  an  ideology  with  one  set  of  attributes  come  to  be  chosen  (or  exercise  influence)  rather  than 
another?  In  practice,  the  answer  to  this  question  may  prove  very  complex.  Some  ideologies  seem  to  be  expressed  m 
terms  of  ’easy-to- folio W  contingency  rules,  and  this  in  itself  may  account  for  their  spread.  It  is  often  asserted,  for 
example,  that  Islam  has  continued  to  grow  and  gain  adherents  amongst  tribal  peoples  because  it  is  so  attractive,  offering 
a  relatively  simple  and  direct  route  to  salvation  expressed  in  terms  meaningful  to  native  peoples. 

The  importance  of  the  certainty  which  an  ideology  offers  should  not  be  underestimated  as  an  attracting  force.  Nor  should 
the  role  of  ideology  in  meeting  an  individuals  sense  of  belonging  be  underestimated.  In  both  circumstances,  adoptmg  an 
ideology  (at  a  cognitive  and  social  level)  may  serve  as  a  powerful  mechanism  for  reducing  social  anxiety.  Indeed,  there 
are  well  established  relationships  between  fear  and  anxiety  and  an  increased  desire  to  be  with  others  47  (referred  to  as 
affiliation).  The  basis  of  this  seems  to  be  a  reduction  in  anxiety  produced  by  the  presence  of  others.  It  is  important  to 
stress,  however,  that  wWlst  the  pathologically  anxious  may  well  find  strength,  support  and  relief  from  adherance  to  an 
ideology,  this  is  not  to  sugegst  that  ideologically  committed  people  necessarily  suffer  chronic  anxiety,  or  are  insecure  or 
in  need  of  social  affiliation.  Some  perhaps  are,  but  many  are  not.  It  would  be  wrong  and  misleading  to  assume  that 
there  are  special  reasons  that  can  be  identified  for  adherance  to  an  ideology,  anymore  than  similar  special  reasons  are 
necessary  to  explain  any  of  lifes  choices. 

This  last  point  needs  to  be  stressed.  Despite  the  inevitable  uncertainties  of  analyses  of  this  kind,  we  can  say  with  some 
confidence  that  we  do  not  need  to  produce  special  accounts  of  ideological  behaviour  which  are  different  from  accounts  we 
might  make  of  other  kinds  of  behaviour.  Understanding  the  processes  of  why  a  particular  ideology  comes  to  control 
behaviour  makes  reference  to  no  less  (and  probably  no  more)  complex  events  than  those  involved  in  understanding  any 
of  the  choices  associated  with  major  life  events,  such  as  career  choices.  Our  analysis  of  ideology  here  (and  similarly 
terrorism  in  Taylor  48)  draws  on,  therefore,  the  kinds  of  structures  and  concepts  that  we  might  use  to  describe  other 
complex  behaviours,  and  will  presumably  be  expressed  in  terms  which  will  include  amongst  other  things  early 
experiences,  the  learning  and  development  of  particular  contingency  rules  and  the  reciprocal  influences  of  social 
reinforcement  through  group  membership.  The  list  will  be  long,  sometimes  idiosyncratic  and  undoubtedly  complex. 
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reflecting  situational,  familial  and  social  influences.  We  should  also  note  that  in  some  cases  (or  perhaps  even  many), 
there  might  even  be  no  other  explanation  than  the  fortuitous  combination  of  circumstance. 


Overview 

We  have  in  this  chapter  discussed  the  nature  of  ideology,  and  attempted  to  develop  the  notion  of  ideology  in  a 
behavioural  context,  as  distinct  from  a  psychological  or  poUtical  context  We  have  idenUfied  ideoloor  as  ’a  common  and 
broadly  agreed  set  of  rules  which  regulate  and  determine  behaviour’  where  a  rule  is  a  verbal  descnption  of  a  behavioural 
contingency,  relating  distant  outcomes  to  immediate  behaviour.  Ideological  rules,  therefore,  relate  both  to  the  nature  of 
behavioural  control,  and  to  the  process  of  expression  of  ideological  content.  We  must  look  to  the  particular  content  of 
any  ideology  to  determine  its  potential  for  success  in  gaining  adherents,  and  its  potential  for  expression  in  violence,  but 
we  need  also  to  look  to  the  processes  that  allow  ideological  expression  if  we  want  to  understand  violent  political 

behaviour. 


Ideology,  therefore,  is  little  more  than  the  collection  of  rules,  more  or  less  clearly  articulated,  but  which  gain  coherence 
through  expression,  which  relate  distant  consequences  to  immediate  activity.  To  ment  the  term  ideology,  the  rules  must 
have  some  measure  of  coherence  and  internal  consistency.  Furthermore,  the  rules  must  have  some  measure  of  utility  m 
some  sense  -  at  their  simplest,  the  rules  must  help  the  individual  attain  the  expressed  ideological  end  sUte.  In  religions, 
this  is  difficult  to  judge,  because  in  the  main,  the  end  state  is  something  which  occurs  at  death  -  you  go  to  heaven  (or 
hell).  But  of  course  other  subscribers  to  a  religion  can’t  know  if  this  is  true.  Utility  in  religions  in  this  sense,  therefore, 
has  to  be  judged  in  other  ways,  perhaps  by  reference  to  subsidiary  states.  Political  ideology  can,  however,  be  more 
readily  judged  in  these  terms.  The  subscriber  to  a  political  ideology  can  ultimately  know,  at  least  m  prmciple,  if  the 
objectives  arc  attained. 

Analysing  ideology  in  terms  of  rule  following  contingencies  controlling  behaviour  offers  attractive  advantages.  One  of 
its  principle  benefits  is  that  it  offers  a  potential  mechanism  whereby  broader  social  and  political  forces  might  influence 
behaviour.  In  the  way  in  which  we  have  used  the  concept,  rule  following  may  both  complement  and  mediate  the  effects 
of  social  psychological  processes  on  behaviour.  The  level  of  analysis  presented  here  of  course  lacks  specificity,  and  all 
that  can  be  developed  in  this  chapter  is  a  broad  outline  of  a  general  approach.  For  the  purposes  of  this  book, 
objectives,  this  is  sufficient,  although  the  professional  reader  will  undoubtedly  feel  the  need  to  examine  the  notions 
developed  in  greater  detail.  More  detailed  discussion  of  particular  circumstances  occurs  to  some  extent  in  later  chapters, 
when  we  look  at  ideological  behaviour  related  to  the  Nazi  movement,  political  suicides,  terrorism  and  situations 
involving  authority.  What  is  clearly  lacking  in  the  analysis  presented  above  is  empirical  verification  of  the  concepts  in 
appropriate  situations.  In  this  respect,  this  chapter  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  sening  an  agenda  for  further  research  to 
elaborate  on  the  behavioural  concepts  proposed. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  processes  of  ideology,  we  can  identify  qualities  of  ideology  which,  in  the  context  of  the 
militant  ideology  of  particular  interest  to  us,  make  expression  in  terms  of  violence  more  likely.  Two  of  these  processes 
are  discussed  below  in  the  next  two  chapters  -  ’Millenarianism’  as  a  further  content  element  of  ideology,  and  ’Public 
Space’  as  a  process  variable.  Neither  of  these  terms  are  derived  from  behaviour  analysis,  and  they  do  not  make  particular 
reference  in  their  normal  usage,  to  behavioural  concepts.  Nevertheless,  as  we  will  see,  they  do  complement  and  extend 
our  behavioural  analysis  of  ideology. 
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We  will  anticip)ate  the  discussion  somewhat,  to  place  the  next  two  chapters  in  context.  It  is  proposed  that  there  are 
factors  related  to  particular  kinds  of  ideology  that  make  the  expression  of  violence  more  likely.  One  of  these  we  have 
noted  already  is  in  terms  of  the  rhetoric  of  any  given  ideology,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  prescribes  violent  behaviour, 
or  has  within  it  a  considerable  militant  potential,  either  directly  or  as  a  result  of  other  events.  The  two  other  factors 
which  we  will  discuss  in  some  detail  in  the  next  two  chapters  are  Millenarianism  and  Public  Space.  The  position 
developed  here  which  relates  Militancy,  Millenarianism  and  Public  Space,  is  that  they  in  combination  facilitate  the 
expression  of  ideology  as  violent  behaviour.  The  precise  nature  of  such  combination,  their  relative  weighting,  etc,  may 
be  unclear.  But  their  presence,  it  is  argued,  is  necessary  to  facilitate  the  expression  of  any  ideology  as  violence. 


